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LETTERS 


NOTHING  TO  SEE  HERE 

1HAVE  SUBSCRIBED  TO  l^E  PhILADEL- 
phia  Inquirer  since  I  moved  back  to 
this  area  in  1980. 1  was  not  happy 
when  Brian  Tierney  took  over  ownership, 
and  I  w'as  happy  to  read  your  recent  article 
(“Owner  of  Philly  Papers  Blames  Leak 
for  Interest  Payment  Storyf  Online, 
June  6).  I  think  it 


is  time  to  finally 
stop  my  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  had  read 
about  the  loan 
problem  a  few 
days  ago,  but  I  am 

more  apt  to  cancel  because  of  the  following 
statement:  “Nothing  really  has  changed  in 
the  past  sL\  months  for  the  company.  We 
continue  to  try  to  increase  our  revenue  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  editorial  product 
improving.”  Not  true. 

JOY  BERGUIDO 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

N0L0VEE0R‘0ERRIE-AiR' 

And  I  THOUGHT  I’D  SEEN  IT  ALL! 
After  reading  the  stories  on 
editorandpublisher.com  about 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirers  fake  ads  for 
“Derrie-Air”  (“Philly  Fake  Ad  is  Part  Joke, 
Part  Market  Research,”  Ei^P  Online, 

June  6),  I  have  to  say  that  in  my  profession¬ 
al  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  dumbest  things 
I’ve  ever  seen  labeled  as  “market  research.” 

Market  researchers  —  including  those  at 
new'spapiers  —  have  worked  hard  over  the 
last  20  years  to  educate  both  clients  and  the 
public  about  the  legitimacy  and  value  of 
what  we  do.  (See,  for  example,  CMOR’s 
“Your  Opinion  Counts”  efforts  at  www. 
youropinioncounts.org.)  But  all  that  effort 
is  wasted  when  stunts  like  this  are  passed 
off  as  legitimate  research. 

Not  only  is  such  trickery  unethical, 
regardless  of  any  tongue-in-cheek  dis¬ 
claimers  present  on  the  “Derrie-Air”  Web 
site,  but  any  advertiser  or  agency  is  going  to 
question  the  representativeness  of  a  test 


which  relies  on  such  outlandish  ad  copy 
to  demonstrate  “results.”  If  Philadelphia 
Media  Holdings  truly  wanted  to  “demon¬ 
strate  the  power  of  [its]  brands,  in  print 
and  online,  to  drive  traffic  aw'areness,”  why 
didn’t  they  share  actual  case  studies,  from 
real  campaigns  and  for  real  advertisers? 

Maybe  I’m  getting  wound  up  over  noth¬ 
ing.  Maybe  all  the  codes  of  conduct  and 
ethics  for  the 

E-mail;  smoynihan@editorandpublislier.  com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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research  industry 
—  from  the  likes 
ofAAPOR,ARF, 
CASRO,  CMOR, 
IMRO,  and 
MRA,  for  exam¬ 
ple  —  just  don’t  matter  in  an  economic  and 
competitive  climate  that  breeds  efforts  like 
Philly’s.  Maybe  this  is  really  innovative  work 
and  I'm  just  incapable  of  thinking  outside 
the  box.  Or,  maybe,  this  deserves  the  bad 
press  it  seems  to  be  getting  —  and  more. 

MIKE  DONATELLO 
DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH 
USA  Today 
McLean,  Va. 


TEVE  Outing  bit  the  hand  that 
feeds  him  a  couple  of  months  ago 
wJien  he  wrote  a  column  bragging 
that  he’s  so  hip  he’s  cancelling  his  local 
newspaper  subscription.  Now  he’s  gnawing 
on  that  same  hand  (“Stop  the  Presses,”  E^P 
Online,  May  28). 

“Recently,  1  learned  about  a  large  tornado 
that  was  forming  not  far  from  where  I  live 
through  an  e-mail  new's  alert  from  my  local 


newspaper,”  he  wTOte.  Presumably,  this 
is  the  same  newspaper  he  cancelled  his 
subscription  to.  In  other  words,  he  happily 
allow'ed  those  who  didn’t  cancel  their 
subscriptions,  and  the  paper’s  advertisers, 
to  subsidize  a  service  that  warned  him  of 
impending  danger  to  him  and  his  family. 

But  he  w'asn’t  writing  to  thank  them. 

In  fact,  he  complained  that  they  should 
have  called  him  on  the  telephone,  and  then 
went  on  endlessly  about  ways  in  which 
newspapers  might  better  serve  people  like 
him,  who  contribute  exactly  zero  to  those 
papers’  revenue  streams. 

Why  Editor  &  Publisher  continues  to 
publish  his  work  is  beyond  me. 

MIKE  HUDSON 
EDITOR 

Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Reporter 

REVISIONIST  HISTORY? 

r  ENJOYED  Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
(“Tom  Brokaw  ’s  Disturbing  Defense 
of  the  Media  and  Iraq,”  Ei^P  Online, 
May  31)  and  found  most  of  w  hat  he  wTote 
refreshingly  honest  and  long  overdue.  As 
a  British  subject,  however,  one  thing  con¬ 
cerned  me.  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote,  “For  Brokaw, 
who  has  embraced  tbe  notion  of  [World 
War  II]  being  the  ‘good  war,’  to  put  the  Iraq 
invasion  in  the  same  class  is  outrageous.” 

I  don’t  know  what  universe  Mr.  Brokaw 
lives  in,  but  in  my  universe  the  U.S.  did 
everything  humanly  possible  to  stay  out  of 
WW II.  It  commenced  hostilities,  more 
than  27  months  after  the  Nazi  Blitzkrieg 
began,  only  when  first  Japan  and  then 
Germany  declared  war  on  it. 

TOM  WELSH 

Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  UK 


Correction 

On  the  Data  Page  in  the  June  issue,  Belo’s 
stock  (u'hieh  does  not  include  newspapers) 
was  listed  on  the  Newspaper  Stock 
Performance  chart,  instead  of  spin-off 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.  E&P  regrets  the  error. 


--  50  YEARS  AGO 

NEWSPAPERDOM^  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JULY  5,  1958: 

Six  newsmen  were  among  15 
people  killed  in  the  Massachusetts 
crash  of  a  giant  KC-135  jet  tanker 
plane,  one  of  four  attempting  to  set 
a  trans-Atlantic  speed  record.  The 


plane  snagged  some  high  tension 
wires  and  burst  into  flame. 

JULY  19,  1958: 

Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  had  many  news  agencies 


scrambling  to  get  news  out  of 
the  region.  With  rebels  in  uneasy 
control  of  Baghdad  and  a  news 
blackout  in  place,  the  Associated 
Press  was  unable  to  get  any 
reports  from  the  strife-torn  city. 
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Soon  to  be  a  hub  of  activity:  In  October  2007,  Associated  Press  Photo  Coordinator  for  Special 
Assignments  Mike  Feldman  staked  out  AP’s  future  work  area  in  the  main  press  center  in  Beijing. 

Olympic  medals,  and  meddling,  in  China 

Covering  S-ring  cm 

BY  SAM  CHAMBERLAIN  have  been  echoed  by  sports  editors  across 

Despite  global  protests  and  the  countrj'  who  say  that  preparations  and 

calls  for  a  boycott  of  this  summer’s  paperwork  have  been,  in  a  word,  “smooth,” 

OhTnpics  in  Beijing,  newspaper  or  in  two  words,  “fairly  smooth.” 

editors  are  moving  ahead  with  their  cover-  The  closest  thing  to  an  international 

age  plans  and  treating  the  Games  much  like  incident  occurred  when  several  credential 
any  other  major  sporting  event.  But  the  photographs  taken  of  reporters  at  newspa- 

coverage  itself  will  look  slightly  different  pers,  including  those  from  the  Los  Angeles 

from  that  in  years  past,  with  newsroom  Times,  USA  Today,  and  The  Washington 

cutbacks  affecting  the  number  of  staffers  Post,  were  returned  and  ordered  retaken  — 

being  sent  to  cover  the  competitions.  because  the  background  color  didn’t  match 

“Everv'body  is  extremely  e.xcited  about  the  standards  required  by  the  Beijing 
going,”  says  Randy  Harvey,  sports  editor  of  Organizing  Committee, 

the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “The  only  com-  Also  at  press  time,  several  editors  were 

plaints  I’ve  had  have  been  from  people  who  still  w-aiting  for  word  on  whether  they 

weren’t  selected  to  go.”  Harvey’s  sentiments  would  have  to  obtain  visas  from  the 


Going  to  the  chapel 


Calif,  alt-paper 
springs  for  naps 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WHEN  East  Bay  Express 
Marketing  Director  Terry 
Furrv'  hit  on  the  idea  of  cele¬ 


brating  California’s  legalization  of  gay  mar¬ 
riage  by  hosting  the  weddings  of  gay  and 
lesbian  couples,  the  Emeiyville-based  alter-  ; 
native  weekly  had  low-key  affairs  in  mind. 

“We  thought  they’d  come  to  the  Express  \ 

office,  and  w^e’d  give  them  a  big  wedding 
announcement,  and  a  little  party,  and  send 
them  off  on  a  modest  honejmoon  package,” 
says  Publisher  Jody  Colley.  “It  was  not  the 
most  attractive  package  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  gay  blogs  said,  ‘Oh,  how' 
romantic!  Getting  married  in  front  of  a 
bunch  of  journalists.’” 

But  for  the  six  couples  picked  to  get 
hitched  on  the  Express' 
‘Wedding  Wednesdays” 
on  June  25  and  July  2, 
a  once-in-a-lifetime 
experience  awaited. 

The  paper’s  salespeo¬ 
ple  lined  up  sponsors 
for  limousines,  bridal 


gowns,  receptions  at 
an  East  Bay  winerj', 
music,  photographers, 
and  a  honeymoon  at  a 
five-star  gay-owned  resort 
One  Oakland  on  the  Mendocino  Coast.  , 
couple  who  won  newlyw'eds 

the  contest  „  i  j 

the  Express  selected  was 

Robby  Robbins,  director  of  new  media  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  Independent.  Publisher 
Colley,  a  self-described  “non-emotional” 
person,  says  she  was  continually  touched 
listening  to  the  love  stories  of  the  couples 
who  responded  to  “Wedding  Wednesdays”: 
“I’ve  had  to  add  a  tissue  box  to  my  desk.”  [si 
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the  Tribune  Company,”  says  Harv'ey  at  the 
L.A.  Times.  “We  will  be  coordinating  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  sports  section,  and 
w'e’re  going  to  have  to  tr\'  to  spread  out  our 
coverage  teams.  We  really  don’t  want  to 
have  more  than  one  Tribune  [Company] 
reporter  at  the  same  event.  We  have  to  be 
more  judicious  with  our  use  of  people ... 
a  lot  of  it  is  economic,  v\ith  the  Tribune 
Company.” 

For  newspapers  who  are  unable  and/ 
or  unwilling  to  staff  every-  event,  the 
Associated  Press  will  step  into  the  breach. 
In  August  2007,  the  AP  and  NBC  struck 
a  deal  that  allowed  NBC  to  exclusively 
pro\ide  select  NBC-produced  text  content 
and  video  links  related  to  the  2008 

OlvTnpic  Games  to  the 
AP.  The  news  coopera¬ 
tive  could  then  turn 
around  and,  for  a 
premium,  provide  news- 


two  reporters,  dovv-n  from  the  three  who 
went  to  Athens.  “It’s  for  budget  reasons,” 
says  Tim  Wheatley,  the  Sun’s  assistant 
managing  editor/sports.  USA  Today  will 
send  19  reporters  —  slightly  less  than  in 
previous  years,  says  editor  Scott. 

Three  of  the  media  organizations  who 
are  sending  more  staff  than  in  the  past  are 
The  Associated  Press,  The  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  AP  is  sending  319  people  to  Beijing 
this  summer,  according  to  Lou  Ferrara, 
AP's  managing  editor  for  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  multimedia.  "This  is  more  than 
past  games,  to  provide  more  coverage  of 
global  sports  and  the  stoiy-  of  China  across 
formats,”  he  notes.  “Over  the  past  year,  w'e 


Chinese  Consulate  in  addition  to  their 
credentials,  which  in  the  past  have  served 
as  a  de  facto  visa.  “I  e.xpect  evervthing  to  be 
fine,”  says  Roxanna  Scott,  USA  Today’s 
Olv-mpics  editor. 

“I  don’t  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
politics.”  Harvey  agrees.  “What  we’re  find¬ 
ing  out  about  the  Chinese  is  that  they’re 
very-  strident  about  guidelines.”  One  person 
who  does  find  the  changes  bothersome  is 
Tracee  Hamilton,  deputv’  sports  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  who  commented:  “It’s 
all  the  same  old  crap.” 

Nor  are  many  concerned  with  how  the 
fallout  from  the  recent  protests  in  Tibet 
w  ould  affect  their  ow-n  safety-,  even  though 
some  journalists  have  reportedly  received 
death  threats.  “I  actually 
think  the  safety  of  the 
participants,  spectators, 
and  reporters  is  going  to 
be  of  the  highest  priority,” 
says  Ken  Goe,  a  track 
and  field  reporter  for  The 
Oregon/on  who  will  cover 
his  first  Olympics  this 

^\^lenaskedifhewas  ^ 

concerned  about  prob- 
lems  with  the  technology 
needed  to  cover  the 
Games,  Goe  responded, 

“I’m  not  concerned  about 
being  hacked  or  spied 
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THE 


SECTION 


in  years  past  due  to  the  time  difference 
bet^veen  Boston  and  Beijing:  This  year, 
he  says,  the  paper  wll  carry  ‘‘more  event 
coverage  on  the  Web,  while  spinning 
forward  in  the  print  edition  to  the  next 
big  event.” 

In  a  year  full  of  big  sporting  events,  the 


Obmpics  might  be  the  biggest  of  them  all  shuffle  back  into  the  darkness  and  remain 
—  one  that  might  have  farther-reaching  im-  there  for  years.  “Its  a  landmark  event  in 


plications  than  the  U.S.  elections.  At  stake 
is  more  than  gold  and  silver  medals,  but 
rather  the  direction  of  the  world’s  most 
populous  nation  —  whether  it  will  take 
tentative  steps  forward  into  the  light,  or 


terms  of  how  the  world  is  changing,”  says 
Sullivan.  “It’s  just  different.”  H 

Got  a  news  tip?  Drop  us  an  e-mail  | 

atletters@editorandpublisher.com  \ 


Higlier  ad-to-edit  ratio  not  a  good  thing? 


Advertisers  worry  that  smaller 
newsholes  are  less  appealing 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Microsoft’s  Ste\’t:  Ballmer  can 
blithely  predict  that  print  will  be 
dead  in  10  years,  but  any  news¬ 
paper  operator  knows  ink  on  paper  is  still 
the  lifeline  of  the  industry.  Online  revenue 
will  not  even  begin  to  seriously  make  up  for 
the  revenue  shortfall  of  print  for  another 
five  or  six  years  dov\Ti  the  road,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then. 

In  the  meantime,  the  name  of  the  game 
is  stanching  print  advertising  losses  —  since 
that  revenue  still  represents  more  than 
$45.3  billion  (or  90%  of  the  industry).  The 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  quietly 
reported  in  June  that  industry  print  ad 
revenue  in  Ql  w^as  down  14.3%  to  $8.4 
billion  —  the  worst  quarterly  drop  since 
1971,  w  hen  the  association  started  measur¬ 
ing  quarterly  results. 

The  pressure  bearing  dowm  on  publishers 
is  immense,  but  many  are  now'  moving  to 
readjust  the  print  product  to  align  with  the 
new  realities  of  the  business. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  for  example,  is 
cutting  its  business  section  and  moving  it 
to  metro  —  one  of  many  changes  the 
California  paper  is  undergoing,  according 
to  Editor  Melanie  Sill. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  decided  its 
average  daily  circulation  of  about  369,000 
just  isn’t  passing  muster  in  a  city'  with  a 
population  of  about  1.2  million.  The  com¬ 
pany  decided  the  best  course  of  action  in 
reaching  more  of  the  Dallas  core  market  is 
to  launch  a  free  home-delivered  product. 
Come  August,  200,000  copies  of  Briefing 
will  land  on  the  doorsteps  of  non-sub¬ 
scribers  Wednesday  through  Saturday. 

And  then  there’s  Tribune.  The  once 
buttoned-up,  now  hell-raising  group  under 
the  new'  ownership  of  Sam  Zell,  announced 


it  would  reduce  its  ad-to-edit  ratio  to  50/50 
by  September  in  order  to  save  money. 

Tribune’s  Chief  Operating  Officer  Randy 
Michaels  explained  the  strategy  on  a  June  5 
conference  call.  “We  decided  just  as  a  sort  of 
an  arbitrary  starting  point  that  a  paper 
looks  pretty'  good  at  about  50%  advertising, 
and  that’s  ignoring  the  classifieds  or  the  all- 
ad  sections,”  he  said.  “And  if  you  had  said 
there  was  a  minimum  number  of  editorial 
pages  that  each  of  our  papers  needs  to  give 
the  consumers  w'hat  they  want  and  use  that 
as  sort  of  a  floor,  and  then  targeted  produc¬ 
ing  50%  editorial  content,  sitting  on  a  base 
of  the  advertising  we  have  now,  what  you’d 
find  out  is  that  we  could  take  about  500 
pages  a  w'eek  —  500  editorial  pages  a  week 
—  out  of  our  new  spapers  and  get  a  50-50 


ad-to-content  ratio.” 

Tribune  declined  to  comment 
further  to  E^P  on  embracing  this 
new'  strategy'. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  the 
first  paper  in  the  Tribune  stable 
to  undergo  metamamorphasis. 

On  June  22,  the  paper’s  redesign 
was  unveiled  to  fulfill  what  the 
Sentinel  hsid  promised:  “innova¬ 
tive  w  ays  to  tell  stories,  better 
informational  graphics,  and 
more  interactmty'  vuth  readers.” 
The  new  front  page  packs  more 
information  and  teasers  in  the 
banner,  reducing  the  size  of 
the  flag.  It  is  divided  into  fewer 
elements,  giv'ing  more  space  and 
breathing  room  to  stories:  TXvo 
big  bo.xes  contain  stories  on  the 
top,  w'ith  two  smaller  boxes  on 
the  bottom  (one  is  an  ad). 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  was 
short  on  details  as  to  how  the  new 
look  will  drive  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  “Our  advertisers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  the  opportunity'  to 
run  their  ads  in  unique,  visible 
places  in  the  paper,  such  as  the 
front  page,”  John  D'Orlando,  vice  president/ 
director  of  advertising,  said  in  a  statement. 
“We’ll  also  pursue  other  unique  positions 
throughout  the  pajier  that  will  allow  their 
messages  to  stand  out  to  our  readers." 

Traditionally,  newspapers’  ad-to-edit 
ratios  are  known  to  vary'  widely.  According 
to  John  Kimball,  the  NAAs  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  marketing  officer,  that 
ratio  tends  to  be  a  general  .starting  p>oint. 
“You  know  how  much  advertising  is  going 
to  be  in  the  paper,  and  you  start  to  build  the 
newspaper  around  that  within  the  general 
guidelines  of  the  predetermined  ad-to-edit 
ratio,"  he  explains.  “As  you  would  imagine, 
there  are  thousands  of  ads  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  jigsaw  puzzle." 

On  his  “Content  Bridges"  blog.  Ken 
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/'Newspapers 
HBm  are  the  most 
trusted  news 
medium.  That  sense  of 
trust  helps  your  ad." 

—  DEBORAH  ARMSTRONG/Senior 

VP/Saies,  Marketing,  Mediaspace  Solutions 


er  that  ratio  happens  to  be,  advertisers 
actually  prefer  it  to  favor  content. 

Here’s  why:  “Newspapers  are  the  must 
tni.sted  news  medium.  That  sense  of  trust 
helps  your  ad  when  readers  see  it,”  she  says. 

When  too  many  ads  clutter  up  a  space, 
advertisers  get  leeiy.  Heath  Griffith,  brand 
media  planner  at  advertising  agency  the 
Richards 
Group,  takes 
the  editorial- 
to-news  ratio 
seriously.  “We 
llTiPTJcMB  look  at  all  the 
in  the 
paper,”  he  says. 
“We  are  about 

pers  for  their 
product  — 

NHHHhHHHIH  the 

news.” 

One  thing  that  Griffith  has  noticed  re¬ 
cently  to  his  delight  is  that  newspapers  are 
more  flexible  with  the  txpes  of  ads  they 
allow.  “I  think  that’s  a  good  move,”  he  says. 

Wffien  asked  about  the  shift  in  news-to- 
edit  ratio,  Biy  an  Jackson,  director  of  news¬ 


paper  investment  at  Mediaedge,  was  more 
troubled  by  something  else;  “I’ve  spent  as 
much  time  tning  to  get  newspapers  to  run 
my  ads  correctly,”  he  says.  “It’s  sloppy  lately. 
I’m  tiying  to  give  you  mone>\  That  has  been 
more  my  issue  —  babysitting.”  He  adds  that 
editorial  quality  has  to  remain  high,  and 
there  is  some  concern  that  the  highly  pop¬ 
ular  A-section  is  becoming  “AP'd  to  death.” 

The  morj^hing  of  the  Daily  Miracle 
for  the  most  part  is  not  considered  a  bad 
occurrence.  For  Brenda  White,  senior  vice 
president  at  Starcom  USA,  wants  the 
changes  to  come  even  more  quickly:  “I 
applaud  newspaper  publishers  for  stepping 
back  and  taking  a  look  at  the  entire 
operation.  We  are  pushing  the  industry  to 
prove  their  value  that  partnering  with 
newspapers  is  still  working.” 

White  is  most  interested  in  integrated 
buys  (online  and  print)  and  says  Tribune 
“gets  it”  in  that  department.  She’s  fine  with 
any  change  but  the  consumer  has  to  be  top 
of  mind,  “as  long  as  it’s  rooted  in  research 
and  it’s  going  to  give  the  consumer  value.”  11 

E-mail  Associate  Editor  Jennifer  Saba 
VS^  atjsaba(a)editorandpublisher.com 


Doctor  raises  the  notion  that  less  newshole 
won’t  exactly  please  advertisers  who  are 
trained  to  nm  in  the  A  section  and  don’t 
like  bumping  up  against  other  ads. 

Alan  Jacobson  of  Brass  Tacks  Design,  a 
company  that  specializes  in  newspaper 
redesigns,  says  the  ratio 
he’s  most  w'orked  with  is 
the  often-cited  industiy  -  iSBi 

benchmark  of  60  ad/40  I  ^ 

which  in-  I 


content 

eludes  classifieds.  “To  get  I  ^  "  ^ 
to  the  larger  issue,  all  of  I 
these  things  are  about 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
decrease  the  product  and 
increase  its  appeal.” 

Advertisers,  mean- 
while,  do  monitor  the 
level  of  content.  “The 
ad-to-edit  ratio  is  veiy 
important  to  advertisers,”  says  Deborah 
Armstrong,  senior  vice  president/sales  and 
marketing  for  Mediaspace  Solutions,  a 
company  that  places  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  “The  point  of  equilibrium  is  different 
for  even’  adv  ertiser.”  She  notes  that  whatev¬ 


It’s  beds  and  feds  in 
first  Newseum  exhibit 


some  of  the  biggest  cases  — 

and  evidence  —  from  the  FBI, 

with  historical  items  that 

range  from  the  Unabomber’s 

cabin  to  the  electric  chair  in 

which  convicted  Lindbergh  ^HHBIBBI 

baby  kidnapper  Bruno  Hauptmann  was 

executed. 

“G-Men  and  Journalists;  Top  News  Stories 
of  the  FBI’s  First  Century”  opened  in  late  June. 
Museum  officials  state  the  exhibition  explores 
the  role  of  the  media  in  “shaping  the  bureau’s 
image  and  the  sometimes  cooperative,  some¬ 
times  combative,  relationship  between  the 
press  and  the  FBI.” 

The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  through  June 
2009  and  features  some  200  artifacts  drawn 
from  the  FBI  evidence  vaults,  as  well  as  the 
collections  of  other  museums,  reporters,  law- 
enforcement  professionals,  private  collectors, 
and  the  Newseum.  The  largest  artifact  is  the 


The  Montana  residence  of  “Unabomber"  Ted 
Kaezynski,  left,  is  displayed,  as  well  as  sections 
devoted  to  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News’  10  Most  Wanted  page. 

lO-by-12-foot  cabin  where  Unabomber 
Theodore  Kaezynski  lived  —  and  was  arrest¬ 
ed  —  in  rural  Montana.  Among  the  smallest 
is  a  hollow'  nickel  that  held  a  coded  message 
and  was  linked  to  the  arrest  of  Soviet  spy 
Rudolf  Abel. 

The  exhibit  also  includes  nearly  300 
photographs  and  dozens  of  historic  new  spa¬ 
per  front  pages  and  magazines  from  the 
Newseum  collection.  More  information  can 
be  found  at  w'ww.newseum.org. 


FBI  Lists  10  Fugitives 
It  Wants  Most  to  Nob 

The  Crimes:  Merder,  Frandi  Robbery  aod  AsmoH 
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lottom  line  snffets  bail 'gas  attack' 


Cutbacks  needed,  everywhere 
from  delivery  to  newsroom 


BY JOESTRUPP 

Being  a  statewide  newspaper  is 
usually  a  plus  for  The  Oklahoman 
in  Oklahoma  City,  drawing  plenty  of 
new's,  readers,  and  revenue.  But  since  gas 
prices  passed  $4  per  gallon  and  are  likely 
heading  for  $5,  the  cost  of  seizing  the  en¬ 
tire  70,000  square-mile  state  is  also  rising. 

Shelling  out  more  for  road  travel  and 
other  transportation  has  meant  taking  a 
closer  look  at  when  and  where  reporters 
and  deliveiy  personnel  go.  and  how’  they 
go  about  it. 

“If  we  don’t  have  to  send  somebody  out 
on  an  assignment,  we  won't  do  it,”  says 
Editor  Ed  Kelley.  “There  are  things  we  look 
at  [and  ask],  can  we  do  this  by  phone? 
There  is  a  little  bit  more  of  a  pause  today 
than  there  was  even  six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 
As  far  as  getting  on  an  airplane,  we  are  not 
traveling  as  much  as  before  —  not  covering 
some  stories  or  going  to  conferences.” 

On  the  deliver)'  side  the  stor\'  is  similar, 
according  to  Oklahoman  VP/Operations 
Pat  Dennis.  Distributing  the  paper 
statewide  from  a  single  printing  plant,  he 
contends,  is  becoming  increasingly  costly. 
"We  have  spent  about  $100,000  in  the  last 
six  months  for  our  deliver)'  trucks,”  he  says, 
noting  some  of  them  haul  the  paper  350 
miles  each  morning.  “That  is  about  a  40% 
increase.  We  are  looking  at  many  scenarios 
now,  and  we  are  looking  at  pricing.  If  gas 
remains  at  this  level,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  look  at  the  price  of  the  paper.” 

The  Oklahoman  is  not  alone.  Many  other 
dailies  are  rethinking  both  distribution  ef¬ 
forts  and  coverage  demands,  with  several 
increasing  their  mileage  reimbursements 
and  others  pulling  back  on  deliver)'  areas. 

“We  are  probably  sa\ing  money  because 
we  are  not  covering  the  campaign  trail  like 
we  would  have  four  or  eight  years  ago,”  says 
Robert  Ri\'ard.  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Ki'press-Neu's.  Rivard  says  Hearst  papers 
are  sharing  more  campaign  content  in  an 
eft’ort  to  save  travel  and  other  costs.  “We 
tend  not  to  duplicate  as  much,  and  we 
coordinate  more  on  spxjrts  events.” 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 


Regular 

Gasoline 


V-Power 

Gasoline 


It’s  no  summer  of  love  as  high  gas  prices 
continue  to  affect  carriers  and  reporters  alike. 

another  statewide  distributor,  is  among 
those  that  have  had  to  increase  mileage 
reimbursements,  according  to  Executive 
Editor  Mike  Reilly.  He  says  the  rate  went  up 
earlier  this  year  from  29  cents  per  mile  to 
33  cents.  “We  travel  a  fair  amount  around 
the  state,  and  we  have  not  reduced  that 
travel,”  he  says.  “We  use  a  mix  of  company 
cars  and  staff-owned  cars.” 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  also 
upped  its  mileage  paybacks,  boosting  the 
rate  from  40  cents  per  mile  to  45  cents 
in  May.  “You  have  to  make  sure  you  have 
really  friel-efficient  cars,”  says  Editor  Ben 
Marrison,  citing  his  fleet  of  16  Honda 
Chics.  “We  have  tried  to  have  people  use 
staff  cars  when  they  can,  because  we  are 
pa)ing  for  them  amAvay.” 

Many  newspapers  use  the  standard  IRS 
mileage  rate  for  business  expenses,  which 
increased  earlier  this  year  from  48.5  cents 
per  mile  to  50.5  cents  per  mile. 

Marrison  notes  his  paper  also  pulled 
back  a  bit  in  coverage:  “We  are  more  selec¬ 
tive  on  where  we  go  and  what  we  cover.” 

At  The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Ea^le,  Editor 
Sheny  Chisenhall  is  hoping  for  a  dull  tor¬ 
nado  season,  sa)ing  that  is  what  sends  most 
of  her  staff  on  long  road  trips:  “'fhat  is  the 
biggest  wild  card  for  us,  it  takes  us  far  away 


We  are  already  over  budget,  buc  it  is  not 
traumatic  yet.” 

Papers  have  found  that  in  many  cases, 
sk)Tocketing  gas  costs  are  driving  their  in- 
dep)endent  carriers  away  because  they  claim 
they  can’t  make  enough  profit  to  satisty’ 
the  early  morning  commitment.  Dennis  in 
Oklahoma  City’  sa)’s  as  many  as  15%  of  his 
carrier  routes  are  vacant  at  any  time,  up 
from  the  usual  5%. 

Chip  Danneker,  senior  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  operations  at  The  Dallas  Morning 
Neti's,  says  he  is  seeing  a  150%  turnover  of 
carriers  since  November,  up  from  about 
70%.  “It  has  basically  doubled  in  the  last 
six  months,  due  largely  to  friel  costs.”  VP/ 
Circulation  John  Walsh  adds,  “It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  affects  customer  service 
when  you  have  that  rate  of  turnover.” 

The  Morning  News  began  reconsidering 
its  circulation  area  two  years  ago  due  partly 
to  gas  prices,  but  other  costs  as  well.  It 
scaled  back  deliveries  to  a  200-mile  radius 
of  Dallas  in  April  2006,  then  to  150  miles  in 
Februaiy  2007.  Because  the  paper  out¬ 
sources  all  deliv  eries  to  contractors  —  who 
then  subcontract  to  independent  carriers  — 
it  must  pay  for  any  fuel-cost  increases  un¬ 
der  a  straight  pass-through  arrangement. 

“Our  fuel  cost  has  gone  up  considerably 
on  a  week-to-vveek  basis,”  Walsh  explains. 
“We  are  in  the  process  of  renegotiating  with 
contractors  to  pass  on  fuel  expenses  down 
the  line  to  them.” 

But  along  with  hiking  costs,  the  gas-price 
increases  are  also  creating  many  stoiy  lines 
to  cover.  “Our  coverage  of  the  issue  is 
through  the  rooff  sa)s  Editor  Janet  Coates 
oiThe  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  Reilly  in  Om¬ 
aha  declares:  “We  are  tiying  to  have  a  story 
ever)’  day  on  it.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  town.” 

Still,  editors  are  concerned  the  negative 
tone  of  such  pieces  can  lead  to  overkill, 
prompting  many  newsrooms  to  seek  more 
solution-oriented  angles  and  forw’ard-look- 
ing  stories.  “At  a  certain  point,  it  has  a 
numbing  effect  on  readers,”  says  Editor 
Mike  Fannin  at  The  Kansas  City  Star.  “You 
can  spin  off  only  so  many  stories.  You  keep 
hitting  [price]  milestones.  New’spapers 
need  to  shift  back  to  the  solution  stoiy’  — 
how  can  pieople  react  to  the  problem?”  a 

E-mail  Senior  Editor  Joe  Strupp  at 
\g^  jstnjpp@editorandpublisher.com. 
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How  reporter  put  this  story  to  bed 


enhancements  and  another  about  a  visit  to 
a  sex  shop  \ielded  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  marital  experiment.  Additional 
reporting  involved  visiting  a  dungeon  with 
a  dominatrlx,  a  pom  convention,  a  stripper 
school,  and  the  obligatory  reporting  about 
the  state  of  sex  on  college  campuses. 

Brown  —  whose  memorable  newspaper 
stories  in  the  past  include  running  with  700 
free-range  turkeys  around  Thanksgiving 
(and  eventually  eating  one  he  named 
Nathaniel)  and  an  in-depth  look  at  that 
highly  fraught  greeting  ritual  known  as  the 
“man  hug”  —  has  long  realized  w'hat  a  good 
gig  reporting  can  be.  After  college,  he  got 
his  first  job  in  newspa¬ 
pers  after  answ  ering  an 
ad  for  a  wTiter  in  his 
hometown  Daily  Local 
Nerc'S  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

“I  walked  into  the 
newsroom,  my  first  time 
ever,  and  said,  OK,  this 
is  a  fun  environment,  this 
is  what  I  want  to  do,”  he 
recalls.  He  went  on  to 
work  at  Albuquerque 
Tribune  and  for  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  and  freelanced  for 
a  few  years  for  The  Washington  Post  and 
other  publications  before  settling  in  at  the 
Denver  Post.  Now  he  has  gone  national  with 
the  “sex  book,”  which  has  been  optioned  for 
a  movie  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

Many  memoirs  these  days  run  into  fact¬ 
checking  problems.  Brown  observes,  “We 
kind  of  realized,  short  of  having  a  notary 
public  perhaps  with  a  video  somehow 
time-dated,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
ultimately  prove.”  But  the  book’s  acknowl¬ 
edgements  page  surely  enhances  the 
author’s  bona  fides:  it  includes  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  couple’s  yoga  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  makers  of  incense,  massage  kits 
(“with  feathers!”),  India  Pale  Ale,  thigh- 
high  stockings,  and  Viagra.  11 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

HERE’S  A  LOT  OF  POWER  IN 

I  simple  ideas,”  says  Denver  Post 
features  writer  Douglas  Brown. 

He  credits  his  wife,  Annie,  for  the  idea 
(and  of  course,  the  shared  follow-through) 
chronicled  in  Brown’s  new  book.  Just  Do 
It:  How  One  Couple  Turned  Off  the  TV  and 
Turned  on  Their  Sex  Lives for  101  Days  (No 
Excuses!).  Given  the  topic.  Brown  spoke  to 
E^P  \ia  phone  from  the  newspaper’s  lob¬ 
by:  “With  the  newsroom  wide  open,  I  don’t 
feel  comfortable  blabbing  about  this  there.” 

Reporters  everywhere  may  be  feeling 
under  siege  from  increased  workloads 
and  the  unsettled  economic  climate,  but 
the  43-year-old  Brown  has  a  compelling 
reason  to  love  his  job. 

Three  years  ago  he  returned  from  a 
Poynter  conference  dedicated  to  sex,  pop 
culture,  and  the  media,  and  told  his  wife 
about  the  phenomenon  of  “100-day  clubs” 
formed  by  men  involved  in  relationships 
who  haven’t  had  sex  in  100  or  more  days. 
She  surprised  him  by  proposing  that  the 
couple  —  married  for  14  years  and  the 
parents  of  twn  girls,  then  ages  7  and  3  — 
reverse  the  idea  and  have  sex  for  100 
straight  days,  no  matter  what. 

Brown  knew'  he  had  a  challenge,  possibly 
a  blog,  and  most  certainly  a  book,  “if  it  all 
worked  out  and  was  w  orth  it.” 

It  did,  and  it  w'as.  The  blogging  didn’t 
happen,  but  each  kept  copious  notes. 

“That  W'as  the  kicker,”  he 
notes  ruefully.  “You  w'ork  a 
full  day,  come  home,  cook, 
clean  up  and  get  the  kids  to 
bed,  and  have  to  get  in  the 
mood.  Then  after  it’s  all  over, 
you  couldn’t  just  go  to  sleep.  You  had  to 
turn  on  your  laptop.” 

At  the  marathon’s  end.  Brown  started 
going  through  their  notes,  outlining  the 
book.  Annie,  who  works  part  time  for  a 
company  doing  media  analysis,  had  veto 
power  over  anything  that  made  her  uncom¬ 
fortable.  “Finding  the  balance  was  difficult,” 
he  admits.  “I  wanted  to  push  the  limits  on 
full  disclosure  without  going  too  far.” 

Full  disclosure  at  the  office  presented  a 
different  challenge.  “As  soon  as  we  had  the 
idea,  I  told  my  editor,”  recalls  Brown.  “He 
was  laughing  about  it.  I  encountered  no 
roadblocks  at  the  paper.”  In  fact,  editors  and 
co-workers  generally  cheered  him  on.  (The 
idea  for  adding  Day  No.  101  was  suggested 


JUST 
DO  IT 


Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it:  The  Browns 
might  have  called  it  “Sex  and  the  Witty” 

by  Brow'n’s  colleague,  columnist  Bill 
Husted,  who  insisted  they  needed 
“to  do  one  for  good  luck.”) 

“Unsurprisingly,  men,  both  col-  ^ ^ 
leagues  and  friends,  would  kind  of  treat  it 
in  a  very  joking  manner,”  he  says.  “Women 
weren’t  joking  and  punching  me  in  the  arm 
—  they  were  more,  ‘How  are  you  doing 
this?’”  The  paper’s  food  editor  would  wish 
him  “good  luck  tonight.”  One  boss  briefly 
acted  “as  if  I’d  morphed  into 
some  hellion  driven  by  fierce, 
feral  loin  power,”  he  reports 
in  the  book. 

After  their  appearance  on 
the  Today  show'  in  June,  the 
ribbing  increased.  “I  got,  ‘Oh,  here  comes 
the  sex  god,”’  he  allows.  "Obviously,  com¬ 
ments  steeped  in  irony.” 

Being  a  lifestyle  reporter  in  Denver 
certainly  had  its  advantages  for  the  book’s 
in-depth  research.  A  stoiy'  on  herbal  libido 


DOUGLAS  HKOW 


Enjoy  breaking 
industry  news 
hourly  at  www.editorand' 
publisher.com/news 


to  post  comments  on  a  site.  “If  you  want  to 
hear  what  the  people  have  to  say,  you  can’t 
get  too  concerned  with  what  they  are  say¬ 
ing,”  says  Chris  Tolies,  CEO  of  TopLx,  the 
news  community'  site  that  counts  Mc- 
Clatchj^  Tribune,  and  Gannett  as  investors. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  the  most  part,  newspaper 
editors  are  programmed  to  screen 
content.  This  training,  however,  can 
bump  up  against  the  goals  of  online  media, 
particularly  in  allowing  readers  the  ability 
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Photo  of  the  Month 

A  FELINE  UFELINE  IN  FLOOD 

HARRY  BAUMERT,  DES  MOINES  (IOWA)  REGISTER,  JUNE  12 

WATER  WAS  RISING  STEADILY  FROM  THE  CeDAR  RiVER 
after  days  of  rain,  causing  many  to  hurriedly  flee. 
Some  returned  to  retrieve  belongings  —  or  in  the 

case  of  Brandon  Smith,  23,  two  of  his  ^  submit  your  photos  for 
fiancees  cats.  Photographer  Baumert  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 

tells  us  that  after  hours  of  walking 
through  deserted  neighborhoods  he  was  happy  to  get  this  shot, 
captured  right  from  the  water’s  edge.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Newspapers  trounce  Google  News 


Yet  newspapers  have  their  brands  to 
protect,  and  profanity  drives  people  away. 
Web  sites  that  pre-screen  everj’  comment 
manually  can  curtail  the  discussion,  but 
“that  ends  up  being  a  letter  to  the  editor,” 
Tolies  says.  “On  the  other  side  of  that  is 
a  free-form  commentaiy  system  —  it  s 
anarchy,  and  it  s  not  a  healthy  community.” 

Toplx,  which  handles  comments  for  most 
of  the  newspapers  of  Tribune  and  Media 
News  Group,  developed  a  system  with  the 
goal  of  growing  the  conversation  (and,  by 
extension,  traffic).  The  news  aggregation 
site  maintains  a  filter  intended  to  capture 
spam  as  well  as  truly  odious  language. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  place  a  comment  on 
a  site  can  do  so,  no  matter  w  hat  is  written. 

If  the  filter  catches  a  post  that  is  not 
fit  for  viewing  according  to  standards  of 
Topix  or  the  newspaper,  it  will  pull  it  from 
the  site.  But  in  a  tricky  twist,  the  offending 
poster  won’t  know  it;  only  he  wi’l  see  his 
comment  in  the 
thread.  “I’m  not  sure 
if  I  would  use  the 
word  deceptive” 

Tolies  responds  when 
asked  if  this  method 
was  unfair.  “There  is 
definitely  a  gaming 
aspect  to  setting  up 
a  social  system.” 
Topix’s  CEO  adds 
that  about  5%  to  8%  of  the  comments 
posted  on  sites  he  works  with  are  ghosts 
that  the  public  never  sees.  The  company 
gets  roughly  120,000  comments  a  day,  a 
number  that’s  growing  10%  each  month. 

Tolies  contends  that  ousting  someone 
from  a  site  for  inappropriate  comments 
only  stokes  the  fire.  “Do  you  really  want  to 
tell  them  they  are  banned?  All  they  are 
going  to  do  is  get  a  new'  identity.  Then  you 
end  up  plaving  Whack-a-Mole.” 

Turning  comments  into  phantoms 
doesn’t  always  work  —  some  people  are  on 
to  it.  Topix  has  other  methods,  including 
workers  who  police  the  comment  sections. 
“It’s  a  sliding  scale  to  deal  with  bad 
things,”  he  says,  and  adds  that  discussion 
can  flourish  on  newspaper  Web  sites  if 
complicated  registrations  that  allow 
readers  to  post  are  dropped. 

What’s  more,  people  really  enjoy  it 
when  reporters  and  editors  join  the  fray 
and  comment  back.  “That  is  one  thing  that 
would  keep  the  newspapers  connected  to 
their  readers,”  Tolies  adds.  11 

For  breaking  circ  news  hourly,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/adcirc 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Google  appears  unstoppable  in 
just  about  every'  context  except 
for  this  one:  In  May,  Nielsen 
Online’s  current  events  and  global  news 
destination  top  30  list  shows  that  two 
newspaper  companies  and  one  newspaper 
beat  Google  News  in  users.  (The  data  is 
based  on  U.S.-based  home  and  w'ork  use.) 

Taken  collectively.  Tribune  Newspapers 
outranked  Google  News  by  several  million 
unique  v'isitors.  Tribune’s  monthly  traffic 
in  May  was  16.2  million  uniques,  while 
Google  New's’  was  11.3.  Gannett’s  newspa¬ 
per  division  pulled  in  14.6  million  uniques. 
Even  better,  NYl'imes.com  delivered 


a  whopping  21.3  million  in  May. 

Nielsen  Online  (owned  by  The  Nielsen 
Co.,  as  is  E^P)  says  that  some  new'spapers 
on  the  list,  like  the  ATT,  are  separate,  w'hile 
others  are  grouped  by  company  because  it 
takes  into  account  how  the  marketplace 
views  it.  USA  Today,  for  example,  is  broken 
out  from  Gannett  Nevvspapiers  on  the  list. 

Several  other  newspapers  and  groups 
round  out  the  list,  including  Boston.com 
and  the  McClatchy  New'spaper  Network. 
Yahoo  News  ranks  No.  1  on  the  list,  with 
35.8  million  uniques.  That’s  good  news  for 
the  more  than  750  papers  involved  in  the 
newspaper  alliance  that  will  surely  benefit 
from  sending  content  and  links  to  Yahoo.  H 


Chris  Tolies,  a  true 
believer  in  ghosts 
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THEODORE  BACINO  PETIT! 


PURSUIT' 


LIBTRTT 


Readers  go  before  parole  board 


oppose  parole  for  the  specified 
prisoner.  Each  is  warned  that 
their  name  will  become  part 
of  a  public  record.  Results 
are  then  sent  electronically 
to  the  parole  review'  board. 

The  first  such  petition  for 
2008  surrounded  the  parole 
hearing  of  Robert  Henrv' 

Lower,  whose  murder  of 
Joey  Didier  in  1975  had 
special  meaning  to  the 
paper:  Didier  was  a  Regis¬ 
ter-Star  deliverv’  boy.  Before 
Lower  was  denied  parole 
in  Januarv’,  nearly  4,000 
petition  e-mails  opposing 
his  parole  were  sent 
through  the  papers  Web  site, 
with  fewer  than  30  supporting  parole. 
“There  are  always  thousands  of  responses,” 
says  Editor  Linda  Grist  Cunningham.  “The 
opportunitv'  to  e.vpress  opinions  is  a  big  deal.” 

In  Febniarv',  Curtis  Brownell,  convicted 
in  the  1977  murder  of  17-year-old  Louise 
Betts,  came  up  for  parole  —  and  lost  his 
bid.  That  denial  came  after  1,900  opposi¬ 
tion  petition  e-mails  via  the  paper’s  Web 
site,  against  about  20  in  favor,  Voelker  says. 
Since  then,  the  paper  has  been  running  two 
more  online  petitions  related  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  parole  of  cop  killer  Theodore  Bacino, 
convicted  of  murder  in  1974,  and  Simon  R 
Nelson,  who  was  convicted  in  the  1978 
murders  of  his  she  children.  In  late  June, 
both  were  denied  as  well. 

Bacino’s  rejection  followed  some  1,546 

online  petition  e-mails  sent  via  the 
paper’s  Web  site  opposing  his  re¬ 
lease,  compared  to  50  in  favor. 

For  Nelson,  about  2,024  e-mails 
were  forwarded  to  the  review 
board  by  readers  seeking  to  deny 


his  release,  with  few¬ 
er  than  30  in  favor. 

“You  could  fill 
one  out  10  times,  but 
that  doesn’t  really 
happen,”  says  Voelker. 
Cunningham  says  the 
approach  is  a  clear 
public  service:  “It  is 
our  w'ay  of  helping 
residents.” 

According  to  Jorge 
Montes,  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Prisoner 
Review  Board,  the 
petition  e-mails  are 
noticed:  “The  input  is 
useful,”  he  says,  even 
though  the  anti-parole 
response  has  become  quite  predictable. 
“There  is  no  question  that  we  give  it  w'eight, 
and  it  makes  us  think  twice  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

The  paper  actually  began  the  effort  in 
print  in  the  early  1990s.  Since  Didier’s  mur¬ 
der  more  than  30  years  ago,  Cunningham 
says  the  paper  took  special  interest  in  the 
annual  parole  hearings  for  Lower  because 
his  victim  had  been  part  of  the  Register- 
Star  family.  “Ever  year,  since  1975,  w'e  have 
vv'ritten  a  storv'  or  editorial  about  Joey,”  the 
editor  says.  “The  parole  for  his  killer  is  a 
yearly  thing.”  Each  year  has  brought  anoth¬ 
er  editorial  opposing  his  parole. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  paper  began  print¬ 
ing  coupons  with  the  anti-Lovver  editorials, 
which  asked  readers  who  also  opposed  his 
parole  to  fill  them  out  and  send  them  to  the 
paper.  Those  were  forwarded  to  the  review 
board.  “As  we  got  more  fluent  in  being  able 
to  do  things  [online],  we  pushed  it  to  the 
Web,”  Cunningham  says.  “It  is  giving  people 
an  opportunitv’  to  speak  out,  and  a  little  bit 
of  control  over  something  they  feel  passion¬ 
ate  about.” 

Cunningham  adds  that  the  paper  wanted 
to  make  sure  the  Web  approach  was  fair, 
offering  both  opponents  and  supporters 
of  each  parole  subject  an  equal  chance  to 
e.xpress  their  opinions.  But,  she  says,  the 
online  e-mails  are  overwhelmingly  from 
people  who  oppose  the  paroles.  The  peti¬ 
tions  are  also  only  done  for  serious  murder 
convictions,  involving  local  crimes.  0 

Listen  to  our  two  weekly  podcasts  at 
Xgy  www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

At  the  Rockford  (III.)  Register- 
Star,  online  readers  can  do  more 
than  just  follow  the  parole  efforts 
of  some  of  the  area’s  most  notorious  con¬ 
victed  killers.  They  can  also  have  a  say  in 
whether  these  criminals  should  go  free. 

Since  2006,  the  daily  paper  hcis  used 
its  Web  site  to  let  readers  contact  the  state 
parole  board  w  hen  certain  convicts  are 
facing  parole.  On  four  occasions  since  the 
beginning  of 2008,  the  Register-Star  has 
placed  online  “petitions”  on  its  Web  site 
related  to  the  pending  parole  hearing  of  a 
specific  convicted  murderer.  In  each  case, 
readers  are  asked  to  sign  a  petition  either 
favoring  or  opposing  the  prisoner’s  release. 
The  results  are  e-mailed  directly  to  the 
Illinois  Prisoner  Review  Board. 

The  paper  offers  this  option  “because  we 
believe  w'e  are  a  voice  for  the  voiceless,” 
saj's  Anna  Voelker,  assistant  managing 
editor/online  and  a  member  of  the  paper’s 
editorial  board.  “We  started  it  abr)ut  two 
years  ago,  but  this  year  has  seen  the  most  at 
one  time.”  In  each  case,  online  readers  are 
asked  to  fill  out  a  form  with  their  personal 
information  and  w  hether  thev  favor  or 
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Register-Star  carrier  Joey  Didier’s 
murderer  was  convicted  in  1975. 
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The  Register-Star's  online 
petitions  were  a  factor  in  the 
denied  parole  of  convicted  killer 
Theodore  Bacino,  top  left. 
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nalism  at- Gardner- Webb 
University  in  Boiling 
Springs,  N.C.,  and  has 
done  freelance  work  for 
United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  several  times  a  year 
since  the  early  1990s. 


first  black  man  to  carry 
a  byline  and  photo  as 
a  sportswriter  for  a 
mainstream  major  daily 
paper  in  the  nation,  at 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat  in  1953. 


recipients  of  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award 
in  Sports  Journalism  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Louisiana 
Sports  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Stockard  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the 


Bob  Carey  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Carey, 
53,  teaches  photojour- 


Sportswriter/historian 
R.L.  Stockard  of  New 
Orleans  and  longtime 
Associated  Press  writer 
Ed  McHale  are  the  2008 


ALABAMA 

Cheryl  Lindus  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser.  Lindus  has  served  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader  since  2005.  She 
succeeds  Scott  Brown. 


A  R  I  Z  O  N  A 

Joni  Weerheim  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Sun  in  Yuma.  Weerheim  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  for  Eagle 
Media  in  Seneca,  S.C.  She  succeeds  Julie 
Moreno,  who  now  serves  as  Pacific  Region 
vice  president  for  Freedom  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  East  Valley 
Tribune  I  Scottsdale  Tribune. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


CONNECTICUT 

Edward  Condra 

3  Edward  Condra  is  the  new  publisher  of 
^  the  New  Haven  Register.  Previously,  he 
^  1  I  was  senior  VP/operations  for  Journal 
/  Register  Co.  Condra  started  with  Journal 
Register  in  1991  at  The  Trentonian  in 
;  Trenton,  N.J.,  where  he  held  several  posi- 
c  i  tions  including  advertising  director.  In 

L_  —  - i  1997^  he  became  publisher  of  The  Troy 

(N.Y.)  Record,  and  also  oversaw  the  company’s  Capital-Saratoga 
cluster  from  1999  through  20,00.  In  2000,  he  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Daily  LocalNews  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  in 
2002  he  was  named  senior  publisher  for  the  Philadelphia  cluster. 


ARKANSAS 
David  Meadows  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Courier  in  Russellville. 
Meadows  most  recently  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Dodge  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Globe. 


CALIFORNIA 
Michael  Bennett  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Sierra  Sun  and  Tahoe  World. 
Bennett  comes  from  Colorado  Mountain 
News  Media,  where  he  served  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Grand  Junction  Free  Press. 


Stephen  Bernard  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  vice  president/ 
advertising  for  the  McClatchy  Co.  He 
most  recently  was  head  advertising 
executive  at  The  Sacramento  Bee.  Al  Autry 
succeeds  Bernard  in  Sacramento.  Autry 


most  recently  served  as  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  The  News 
Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


DISTRICT  O  I  C  O  I.  U  M  B  I  A 
Hal  S.  Jones  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  for  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  Jones  most  recently  served  as  chief 
executive  of  Kaplan  Professional,  a 
division  of  the  Post  Co.’s  education 
subsidiary.  He  succeeds  John  B.  Morse  Jr. 
Jim  Rosenthal,  former  president  of  New 
Line  Television  and  Consumer  Products, 
succeeds  Jones  as  CEO  of  Kaplan  Profes¬ 
sional.  Wallace  R.  Cooney  has  been  named 
chief  accounting  officer.  Cooney  joined 
the  Post  as  a  controller  in  2001. 


C  O  L  O  R  A  I)  O 

Jim  Hyatt  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Free  Press.  Hyatt 
most  recently  served  as  corporate  vice 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Co.  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  He  succeeds  Michael 
Bennett,  who  becomes  publisher  of  Swift 
Newspapers’  North  Shore  newspapers 
and  Web  products  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 


Roegner 

I  has  been  named 

Fort  Collins  Coloradoan.  She 
most  recently  served  as  display 
ad  director  at  The  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


F  L  ()  R  I  D  A 

Delinda  Fogel  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  planning  at  The  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville.  Fogel  most 
recently  was  chief  financial  officer  for  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News.  Robert 


C  O  N  N  F  C  I  I  C  U  I 
David  Warner  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Advocate  in  Stamford  and  Greenwich 
Time.  Warner  most  recently  was  metro 
editor  at  The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star. 
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Thomas  A.  Johnson  A  J 


doah  Valley.  Slater  has  served  as  sports 
editor  since  2003. 


1.  ()  II  I  S  I  A  N  A 

John  DeSantis  is  the  new  city  editor  at  The 
Daily  Comet  in  Thibodaux.  Previously, 
DeSantis  was  a  senior  staff  writer. 


79.  Died  June  2 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTER 

Thomas  A.  Johnson  overcame  numerous 
obstacles  before  becoming  perhaps  the  first 
African-American  reporter  on  a  major  daily 
to  work  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Johnson  was  an  Army  veteran  who  graduated 
in  1955,  but  he  couldn’t 


MASSAC  n  LI  S  E  I  I  S 
Bruce  Coulter  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Union  in  Concord.  Coulter 
most  recently  worked  for  Stonebridge 
Press,  where  he  was  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  Sturbridge  Villager  and  the  South- 
bridge  Even  ing  News. 


from  Long  Island  University 
find  a  job  at  a  white-owned  newspaper.  So  the  Flori-  ^1^ 
da-born  journalist  wrote  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
a  black  newspaper;  became  a  social  investigator  for  ' 

New  York  City’s  welfare  department;  and  did  other  ^ 

work  before  hearing  in  1963  that  Newsday  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  was  looking  to 
hire  African-American  reporters.  The  editor  who  interviewed  Johnson  actually 
had  a  Confederate  flag  hanging  on  his  ofiice  wall. 

After  three  years  at  Newsday  —  as  its  first  black  reporter  —  covering  stories  such 
as  the  murder  of  three  civil-rights  workers  in  Mississippi,  Johnson  joined  The  New 
York  Times  as  its  only  black  reporter.  He  went  on  to  cover  the  Vietnam  War  and 
report  from  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  Europe  for  the  paper.  He  also  serv  ed  for  a 
time  as  a  Times  assistant  city  editor. 

Johnson  —  a  founding  member  of  the  Black  Perspective  organization  of  black 
reporters  (in  1967)  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Black  Enterprise  magazine  —  left 
the  Gray  Lady  to  become  an  international  trade  specialist.  He  started  the  New' 
York-based  Thomas  A.  Johnson  &  Associates  public  relations  firm  in  1981. 


M  I  C  H  I  G  A  N 

Bud  Sargent  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  The  Mining  Journal  in  Marquette. 
Sargent  most  recently  served  in  the  same 
capacity'  at  The  Daily  Mining  Gazette  in 
Houghton. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Tarah  Boykin  has  resumed  her  former 
position  as  advertising  manager  for  The 
Scott  County  Times  in  Forest.  Boykin 
worked  at  the  Times  from  2001  to  2004 
before  taking  a  similar  position  with  The 
Rankin  Record,  a  sister  publication. 


Todd  has  been  named  VP/operations. 
Previously,  be  served  as  the  Savannah 
Morning  News'  director  of  operations. 


ILLINOIS 

John  Hendricks  has  been  named  executive 
v'ice  president/interactive  and  broadcast 
sales  for  the  Tribune  Co.  Hendricks  has 
directed  national  and  local  sales  for  the 
broadcast  div'ision  since  2002. 


NEW  YORK 

Hal  Ritter  has  been  named  business  editor 
of  The  Associated  Press.  Ritter,  one  of  the 
architects  of  AP’s  Money  &  Markets  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  acting  business  editor  for 
three  months.  He  succeeds  Kevin  Noblet. 


H  AW  Al  1 

Clint  Schroeder  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  Previously,  he  was 
the  company’s  retail  advertising  director. 


Jim  York  has  been  named  director  of 
information  technologj'  for  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.’s  newspaper  division.  York 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Journal  in  Park  Hills,  Mo. 


Judith  Patrick  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Gazette  in  Schenectady. 
Patrick  has  served  as  day  city  editor  since 
2006.  She  succeeds  Thomas  Woodman, 
who  is  leaving  to  become  publisher  of 
i\\e  Adirondack  Explorer. 


I  1)  A  H  O 

Tod  Young  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Rexburg  Standard  Journal.  Most 
recently.  Young  served  for  two  years  as 
classified  advertising  manager  at  The 
Neus,  a  community  weekly  in  Las  Vegas. 


1  O  W  A 

Kevin  Slater  has  been  named  iussociate 
editor  of  Valley  News  Today  in  Shenan- 


Michael  Valentine  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/human  resources  at  The  New 
York  Times.  Valentine  most  recently 
held  the  .same  position  at  Publishers 
Circulation  Fulfillment. 


Does  Your  Credit  Manager  Have 
All  The  Tools  They  NeedP 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Todd  A.  Callaway  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Hickory  Daily  Record.  He 
mo.st  recently  served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Hendersonville  Tinies-News. 


Provide  the  tools  that  make  the  difTerence: 


miuwicuyi;  a/u/  Euuuaiiuii 

Give  your  Credit  Manager  the  chance  to  succeed  with  AMCEA. 


OHIO 

Jim  York  has  been  named  director  of 
information  technology  for  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.’s  newspaper  division.  York  most 


Special  rates  lor  new  members. 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  one  bad  debt, 
join  our  annual  conference  in 
COLIMBIIS.OH 
_  October  1 8  to  October  22 _ 


‘55  years  of  helping  media  succeed ' 


www.amcea.org 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe  NM  t:  505. 820. 2V00*f:''?»05. 820. 2900  wM-w.dirk,sva«essen.coni 


OBITUARIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 

t  JohnYemma 

r  is  the  new  editor 

Yemma  previously  served  as 
The  Boston  Globes  deputy 
managing  editor/multimedia. 


Marjorie  Kinder 

87,  Died  May  23 
CALIFORNIA  SPORTSWRITER. 
NEWS  REPORTER 

Marjorie  Hovey 
Kinder  used  the 
byline  “Mike  Hovey” 
when  she  started  out, 
mainly  because  female 
sportswriters  enjoyed 
very  little  acceptance 
back  in  the  1930s.  And 
she  became  one  of  the 
first  female  journalists  to 
cover  a  college  football 
beat  on  the  West  Coast. 

At  the  time,  Kinder 
was  a  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty  student  working  for 
the  campus  paper,  the 
Stanford  Daily  —  and 
managed  to  score  scoops 
on  alleged  recruiting 
violations  and  the  poor 
academic  performance 
of  some  athletes. 


After  college,  she  went 
on  to  cover  the  crime 
beat  for  a  San  Francisco 
news  service,  and  com¬ 
munity  news  for  various 
Northern  California 
papers  in  the  ’40s  and  ’50s. 


to  captain,  and  decorat¬ 
ed  with  five  battle  stars. 

Before  that,  at  age  17 
Casson  signed  a  cartoon 
contract  with  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  also  drew  for  The 
New  York  Times. 

His  first  strip  after  the 
war  was  “Jeff  Crockett” 
for  the  Herald  Tribune 
S>Tidicate,  from  1948  to 
1952.  He  followed  that 
with  “Sparky”  and  “An¬ 
gel”  for  the  Publisher/ 
Chicago  Sun  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  co-created 
the  strip  “It’s  Me,  Dilly.” 
But  he  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  late-career 
work  on  King  Features’ 
“Redeye”  comic,  a  paro¬ 
dy  about  a  19th-century 
tribe  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  he  did  for 
nearly  20  years. 


Mel  Casson 

87,  Died  May  21 
CARTOONIST  FOR  REDEYE'  AND 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER  COMICS 


SOME  CARTOONISTS 

draw  superheroes. 
But  Mel  Casson  was  a 
hero  himself. 

While  participating  in 
World  War  H’s  D-Day 
landing,  Casson’s  com¬ 
mander  was  killed  upon 
reaching  Omaha  Beach. 
The  cartoonist  picked  up 
the  charge  for  his  men, 
and  led  them  through 
the  assault  without  casu¬ 
alties.  He  was  promoted 


recently  served  as  publisher  of  The  Daily 
Journal  in  Park  Hills,  Mo. 


O  K  L  A  H  O  M  A 

Mark  Brown  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  Worlds  “Scene”  section  and  SPOT 
magazine.  Brown  has  been  design  editor 
since  2005.  He  succeeds  Cathy  Logan. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pat  McLoone  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor  and 
executive  sports  editor,  among  other 
positions.  Michelle  Bjork  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor/operations. 
Previously,  she  was  design  and  operations 
editor.  Josh  Barnett  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  sports  editor,  from  sports  editor. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Matthew  Ipsan  has  been  appointed  VP/ 
interactive  media  for  The  State  Publish 
ing  Company  in  Columbia.  Ipsan  most 
recently  was  director  of  new  media  for 
television  station  WCNC  in  Charlotte. 


California 

Democrat 


JEFFERSON  CITY  (MO) 

NEWS  TRIBUNE 

(18,100  daily  circulation) 

FULTON  (MO)  SUN 

(3,800  daily  circulation) 

CALIFORNIA  (MO)  DEMOCRAT 

(3,600  weekly  circulation) 


T  E  X  A  S 

Dolan  Stidom  is  the  new  vice  president/ 
circulation  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  Stidom  is  promoted  from 
circulation  director. 


Fulton  Sun 


Ifflua  jt  ®ntiunf 


Debbie  Hiott  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman.  She  is  promoted  from  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 


V  I  R  Ci  1  M  A 

Robert  C.  Weber  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Daily 
Press  in  Newport  News.  Weber  most 
recently  was  publisher  of  Winding  Road, 
a  nation'll  online  automotive  magazine 
and  Web  site. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Weldon  family 
in  this  transaction. 
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DOESML-MIliTADOP? 

Scooping  up  newspaper  ads  makes  for  an  uncompromising 
startforWalmart.com  classifieds 

Like  JUST  ABOUT  Am’ OTHER  I  their  classified  content  —  a  chance  they 

newspaper  executive,  Arkansas  booted  years  ago  when  Google  and  Yahoo 
Denwcrat-Gazette  General  helped  themselves  to  news  content. 

Manager  Paul  Smith  had  never  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  possible 


Like  just  about  Am’  other 

newspaper  executive,  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  General 
Manager  Paul  Smith  had  never 
heard  ofWalmart.com  Classifieds  until 
it  had  been  quietly  operating  for  about 
a  month.  Most  newspapers  learned  of  Wal- 
Mart  s  foray  into  their  increasingly  belea¬ 
guered  classifieds  franchise  in  the  financial 
press.  Smith  found  out  in  a  more  disturbing 
way,  when  ax\  Arkansas  Business  Journal 
reporter  told  him  ads  out  of  the  Democrat- 
Gazette's,  classified  pages  had  shown  up  on 
the  Wal-Mart  site. 

Now,  the  folks  at  the  NCWSDJ 

D-G  are  nothing  if  not  even-  . 
tempered  and  gentlemanly,  WiSC  tO 

so  Smith  told  E^P  the  day  3,lt6rn<l 
after  the  discovery  that  he  . 

was  merely  surprised,  and  IS  SCIlCll 

not  at  all  upset.  He  even  tO  \ 

allowed  that  perhaps 
Wal-Mart,  headquartered  SltC  <l 

a  four-hour  drive  away  in 
Bentonville,  Ark.,  was  surprised,  too. 

It  turns  out  the  Democrat-Gazette  is  not 
the  only  newspaper  whose  classifieds  are 
being  scooped  up  without  their  knowledge 
by  Oodle,  the  Silicon  Valley  start-up  that’s 
created  a  platform  for  national  classifieds. 
Some  newspaper  aggregators,  like  Career- 
Builder,  send  a  feed  of  listings,  but  others 
are  simply  grabbed  just  as  their  news  arti¬ 
cles  are  plucked  up  by  Google  or  Yahoo. 

After  giving  it  some  thought,  the  D-G 
decided  to  say  thanks,  but  no  thanks,  to 
Wal-Mart.  The  paper  would  rather  keep  its 
unique  content.  Other  newspapers  would 
do  well  to  follow  their  example  of  watchful 
consideration.  In  a  way,  Wal-Mart  is  now 
giving  newspapers  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  conscious  decision  of  what  to  do  with 


Newspapers  are 
wise  to  consider 
alternatives,  but 
is  sending  read¬ 
ers  to  Wal-Mart’s 
site  a  good  idea? 


their  classified  content  —  a  chance  they 
booted  years  ago  when  Google  and  Yahoo 
helped  themselves  to  news  content. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  possible 
positives  for  newspapers.  With  the  Oodle 
system,  users  who  found  a  newspaper- 
originated  ad  on  Walmart.com  Classified 
would  be  sent  to  the  newspaper  site  to  see 
the  full  ad,  with  the  most  important  contact 
information.  The  Neu'  York  Post,  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group,  and  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  for  instance,  were  im¬ 
pressed  enough  to  pay  to  have  their  classi¬ 
fieds  featured  in  Oogle’s 
)erS  Ure  search.  In  the  online 

,  j  magazine  Slate,  business 

[)llSlder  reporter  Chadwick  Matlin 

VeS  but  argues  Wal-Mart  could  be 
’  just  the  behemoth  news- 

g  reUQ-  papers  need  to  seriously 

,  1  -IVTa  rt defend  themselves  from 
the  greater  evil,  Craigslist. 
)d  idea?  He  may  be  on  to 

something  —  and  with 
newspaper  classified  ad  revenues  plunging 
sickeningly  down  a  yawning  chasm  with  no 
certain  bottom,  any  alternative  must  be 
taken  seriously.  Brt  while  our  colleagues 
are  prudently  thoughtftil,  let  us  be  the 
industry’s  id:  this  is,  after  all,  Wal-Mart. 
This  is  the  would-be  partner  that  largely 
shuns  newspaper  advertising.  That  vitiated 
the  retail  lifeblood  that  sustained  many 
smeill-town  papers.  That  would  like,  with 
its  Supercenters,  to  bring  that  very  same 
no-new’spaper  advertising  model  to  super¬ 
market  shopping. 

So  new'spapers  should  ask  themselves 
if  sending  readers  away  from  their  sites 
to  graze  in  Walmart.com  Classifieds’ 
“community,”  as  one  spokesperson  calls  it, 
is  what  they  really  want  to  do. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Speaking  freely,  then  and  now 

AFIER  THAT  E-MAIL: 


Four  years  ago,  a  reporter’s  private  letter  about  brutal  conditions 
in  Iraq  set  off  shock  waves.  Now  she’s  written  a  book. 

IT  WAS  THE  E-MAIL  READ  ’ROUND  THE  WORLD.  NEARLY 

four  years  ago  in  September  2004,  Farnaz  Fassihi  —  an 
Iranian-American  correspondent  in  Iraq  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  sent  a  brutally  frank,  private  e-mail  to 
friends  that  somehow  leaked  out  to  fellow  journalists  and 
various  bloggers,  who  posted  much  of  its  contents  on  numerous 
Web  sites  (including  E^P  Online).  “Iraq  remains  a  disaster,” 
she  wrote,  and  that  was  just  for  starters.  It  was  not  widely  known 
until  the  e-mail,  for  example,  that,  as  Fassihi  revealed,  foreign 
correspondents  in  Baghdad  were  “under  virtual  house  arrest.’ 


She  described  the  hardship  of  the  forgot¬ 
ten  Iraqi  citizens  caught  in  the  middle  of  “a 
raging,  barbaric  guerilla  war,”  and  lamented 
countless  abductions,  including  that  of  her 
friend  Georges,  “the  French  journalist 
snatched  on  the  road  to  Najaf.” 

It  caused  a  sensation.  Some  readers 
charged  the  U.S.  media  with  keeping  the 
true  nature  of  horrid  conditions  in  Iraq 
from  them  —  was  it  suitable  only  for  airing 
to  friends?  —  while  others  charged  that 
Fassihi,  based  on  the  e-mail,  must  be  pro¬ 
viding  the  Journal  with  “biased”  reporting. 

Fassihi’s  editors  stuck  by  her.  She  re¬ 
mained  on  assifpiment  in  Iraq  for  another 
full  year  —  and.  coincidentally  or  not,  the 
tone  of  a  lot  of  reporting  from  Iraq  by 
others  did  start  to  focus  more  on  average 
people  as  conditions,  for 
many  months,  went  from 
bad  to  worse. 

Now  Fassihi  has 
penned  a  memoir. 

Waiting  for  an  Ordinary 
Day:  The  Unraveling  of 
[  i  Life  in  Iraq,  to  be  published  in  September 
by  Public  Affairs.  She  is  now  deputy  bureau 

i  chief  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  for  the 

! 


Wall  Street  Jou  rnal  and  is  currently  based 
in  Lebanon,  she  told  me  in  a  recent,  non- 
controversial,  e-mail.  Growing  up  in 
Tehran,  she  experienced  the  Iran-Iraq  war 


quite  directly,  when  Saddam’s  w  ar  planes 
dropped  bombs  nearby.  Her  family  soon 
moved  to  Portland,  Ore.  After  working  for 
The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  The 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
Fassihi  joined  the  HX/ 
in  2003  and  was  soon 
sent  to  Iraq. 

In  the  forthcoming 
book,  Fassihi  revisits  that 
famous  e-mail  only 
briefly,  in  the  foreword,  recalling  that  after 
it  was  passed  around  the  globe,  it  even 
.showed  up  as  the  subject  of  a  “Doonesbury” 


I  cartoon.  Because  she  was  writing  friends,  “I 
spoke  freely,  without  the  restraints  of  daily 
journalists  that  obliged  me  to  be  distant 
and  objective,”  and  this  moved  readers  the 
way  her  newspap)er  pieces  rarely  did.  “The 
reaction  overwhelmed  me,”  she  writes. 
“From  Australia  to  South  Africa,  the  e-mail 
was  published  in  local  newspapers,  and 
strangers  wrote  to  me  asking,  ‘Is  it  really 
that  bad  in  Iraq?  We  had  no  idea.’ 

“I  have  written  this  book  in  the  same 
spirit  as  I  wrote  that  e-meiil,”  she  declares. 
Tlie  e-mail  is  printed  in  full  at  the  book’s  end. 

In  the  foreword,  Fassihi  promises  that 
the  book  offers  a  look  at  what  it  was  like  to 
be  a  young,  female  reporter  covering  this 
war.  It  does  all  of  that  and  more,  chroni¬ 
cling  her  day-to-day  life,  friendships,  dan¬ 
gerous  assignments  and  disappointments, 
from  her  early  arrival  to  her  departure  in 
December  2005.  The  title  of  one  section 
I  says  a  lot:  “If  They  See  Me  With  You, 

I  They’ll  Kill  Me.” 

Along  the  way  we  meet  a  large  cast  of 
i  Iraqis  —  Jabbar,  Babbak,  Haqqi,  and  others 
I  —  some  of  whom  w  orked  for  the  Journal 
[  or  Newsweek  in  translating  or  transporting 
!  jobs.  Fassihi  later  chronicles  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  many  of  them,  in  this  way  expos¬ 
ing  the  mass  disruptions  in  all  of  Iraq. 
Besides  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilians  who  have  died,  some  four  million 
(about  14%  of  the  population)  have  had 
!  to  flee  their  homes,  with  half  leaving  the 
I  country  altogether.  Some  of  Fassihi’s  former 
'  friends  in  Iraq  have  vanished,  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  whereabouts. 

In  the  afterword,  written 
in  May  2008,  she  says  that 
violence  has  declined  after 
18  months  of  the  “surge,” 
but  notes:  “Five  years  have 
passed  since  the  United 
States  led  a  military  inva¬ 
sion  into  Iraq  and  George 
Bush  declared  a  mission  ac¬ 
complished.  But  America’s  proposed  goals 
remain  elusive:  Iraq’s  fragile  stability  hinges 
on  deals  brokered  with  Sunnis  and  Shiites. 
Iraqis  caught  in  the  midst  of  open-ended 
I  war  struggle  to  survive.”  Her  final  words: 

,  “I  keep  asking  myself:  What  justifies  the 
enormous  costs  of  this  war  and  the  wounds 
it  has  inflicted?  I  am  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

I  This  is  the  story  of  war.”  S 


Greg  Mitchell  is  editor  ofE^P.  His  latest 
book  is  So  Wrong  for  So  Long:  How'  the 
Press,  the  Pundits  —  and  the  President  — 
Failed  on  Iraq. 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
'appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell(a)editorandpublisher.com. 


One  chapter  title  in 
the  upcoming  Farnaz 
Fassihi  book  might 
say  it  all:  “If  They 
See  Me  With  You, 
They’ll  Kill  Me.” 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

UR  ANNUAL  “10  ThAT  Do  It  RiGHT”  FEATURE,  NOW  IN  ITS  EIGHTH  YEAR,  HAS  NEVER 

been  about  the  10  best  newspapers.  It  focuses  instead  on  how  some  are  performing  in 
one  particular  aspect  —  from  marketing  to  online  video  —  that  merits  consideration 
and  maybe  even  emulation  by  their  peers. 

And,  boy,  do  newspapers  get  that  idea.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  actively  solicit¬ 
ed  nominations  from  papers  themselves,  and  were  delighted  to  find  not  the  rambling  “we  do  everything 
right”  boasts  we  kind  of  expected,  but  thoughtfully  prepared  case  studies  of  successes  or  noble  experi¬ 
ments  from  the  newsroom  to  the  accountant’s  office  to  the  carrier’s  vehicle. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  good 
year  for  bragging.  Every  newspaper 
that  can  point  to  this  or  that  break¬ 
through  has  also  suffered  the 
indignities  of  the  industry’  slump  — 
the  shrinking  newsrooms,  Dracon¬ 
ian  expense  cuts,  nosedmug  classi¬ 
fied  revenue,  and  so  forth.  Some 
variation  of  the  comment  “It  s  a 
great  achievement  in  this  economic 
climate”  was  appended  to  nearly 
every  entry’. 

And  while  profit  has  always  been 
as  much  the  point  of  newspapers  as 

journalism  —  think  of  the  motto  founder  themselves  and  others  that  emerged  from  The  nOTHinCLtionS,  please  I 

Hosea  C.  Paddock  gave  the  Daily  Herald  E&P  staff  suggestions.  They  reflect  the  Some  three  dozen  papers  were  nominated,  » 

in  suburban  Chicago  more  than  120  years  wde  variety’  of  areas  on  which  individual  mostly  by  publishers  or  top  editors  but  S 

ago:  “To  fear  God,  tell  the  truth  and  make  newspapers  are  focused.  And  they  range  in  sometimes  by  employees  w’ith  jobs  that  don’t  i 

money”  —  it’s  clearer  than  ever  that  grow’ing  size  from  the  nation’s  biggest,  USA  Today,  get  anywhere  near  the  masthead.  » 

revenue  is  what  papers  need  to  get  right,  to  relative  squirts  like  The  Daily  Times  in  An  interesting  for-instance  came  from  | 

even  if  they're  not  quite  doing  it  right  at  Ottawa,  Ill.  Saul  Friedman,  who  nominated  Nexcsday  j 

the  moment.  But  first,  here’s  a  rev’iew  of  some  of  the  and  himself  for  “Act  2,”  the  weekly  section  on  ; 

The  final  list  of  “10  That  Do  It  Right”  in-  newspapers  that  nominated  themselves  as  retirement  and  elderly  issues  that  carries  his  S 

eludes  picks  from  papers  who  nominated  one  of  “10  That  Do  It  Right.”  column  “Gray  Matters.”  Friedman  wrote,  ? 


The  Statesman  Journal  focused  on  WW  II  Japanese  internment  in  one  of  its  multimedia  public  service  projects. 
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Denver  Newspaper  Agency  partner,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  are  protecting  their 
garage-sale  classified  dominance  is  with 
first-class  customer  service  and  a  bells-and- 
whistles  Web  presence  for  the  many  garage- 
sale  junkies. 

For  sheer  doggedness,  we  admired  the 
detailed  nomination  Irom  Dave  Mulvehill  — 
an  account  executive  in  the  major/national 
categories  of  The  Record  in  Stockton,  Calif. 
The  rate  card  of  the  newly  rechristened  San 
Joaquin  Media  Group  includes  an  impres¬ 
sive  number  of  products  and  rates,  from  the 
core  product  to  a  bilingual  newspaper  and 
glossv'  vertical  ad  books.  This  list,  Mulvehill 
writes,  offers  a  great  start  in  “assuring  we  are 
going  to  be  here  for  hundreds  more  years,” 
as  they  now  “have  many  more  products  to 
develop  and  create  as  the  information  leader 
in  our  market.” 


“While  other  newspapers  ignore  or  provide 
tokenism  on  issues  facing  the  older  popula¬ 
tion,  Newsday  and  my  column  get  down  to 
the  nittv’-gritty  of  the  so-called  golden  years.” 

Bill  Church,  executive  editor  at  the 
Statesman  Journal  in  Salem,  Ore.,  asserted 
that  the  paper  had  found  “its  niche  by  de¬ 
veloping  innovative  multimedia  approaches 
for  Public  Service  Projects.”  Its  two  Best  of 
Gannett  winners  probed  the  local  angle  on 
Japanese  internment  during  World  War  II 
and  environmental  concerns  in  Oregon 
posed  by  “invasiv  e  species.” 

There  were  recurrent  themes,  as  follows. 

Niche  products 

Don’t  interrupt  newspapers  to  trv’  to 
tell  them  print  is  dving  —  they’re  too  busy 
spinning  out  more  print  products.  The  Sun 
in  Baltimore  made  the  argument  that  “b,”  its 
new'  and  well-received  youth-oriented  daily 
tab,  deserv  es  a  nod. 

The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  pointed  to  the  20 
separate  newspapers  it 
publishes  for  Phoenix 
neighborhoods  and 
suburbs  anwhere 
'i  from  two  to  five  times 
a  week.  Deliverv'  to  se¬ 
lected  non-subscribers 
and  rack  distribution 
has  pushed  readership 
among  non-sub¬ 
scribers  as  high  as 
20%  in  the  Ahvvatukee 
district,  says  John 
Leach,  managing 


editor/news  and  digital  media. 

And  special  sections  haven’t 
fallen  out  of  favor  at  many 
papers.  The  Bangor  (Maine) 

Daily  News  now  publishes 
an  astonishing  90  special 
sections  a  year. 

Pursuit  of  ad  revenue 

Some  of  the  papers  nomi¬ 
nating  themselves 
have  previously  been 
on  the  “10  That  Do  It  Right” 
list.  Tw  o  of  them.  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  and  the 
Northwest  Herald  in  far 
suburban  Chicago,  share 
another  trait  —  a  focus  on 
raising  ad  revenue  in  fresh  wav’s. 

The  Californian  is  investing  in  research 
and  database  marketing  to  pump  up  its  share 
of  local  advertising  dollars.  The  Northwest 
Herald  represented 
another  theme  within 
this  theme  —  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  nuts-and- 
bolts  selling.  like  many 
papers,  the  Northwest 
Herald  has  tweaked 
its  sales  compensation 
to  encourage  risk¬ 
taking  and  reward  it, 
especially  in  bringing 
in  online  revenue. 

Craigslist  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  bugaboo.  One 
w’ay  The  Denver  Post,  a 
“10”  in  2006,  and  its 


Circulation  grcncth 

Newspapers  boasting  that  what  they  are 
doing  right  is  growing  circulation  constituted 
a  far  smaller  crowd  among 
the  nominations.  Still, 
there  w  ere  some  impres¬ 
sive  achievements. 

The  Bulletin  in  Bend, 
Ore.,  for  instance,  has 
increased  circulation  at 
least  5%  a  year  for  the  last 
three  years.  It’s  up  20% 
weekdays  and  19%  Sun¬ 
days  since  2003. 
The  reason,  says 
Circulation  Manager 
Pamela  Coleman 
Denniston,  is  top-notch 
service  with  a  complaint- 
per-thousand  (CPT) 
under  1.0  and  retention 
averaging  about  75%. 

The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle's  circulation 
increase  in  the  March  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  reporting  period  quali¬ 
fied  it  as  the  fourth-fastest  growing  daily  in 
the  United  States  (a  step  up  from  being  fifth- 
fastest  in  the  September  2007  period).  At  the 
same  time,  the  Eagle  grew  its  Web  traffic 
43%  in  2007  —  the  best  among  its  Media 
General  Inc.  community  newspaper  peers  — 
and  it  expects  to  be  up  another  25%  to  30% 
this  year.  Sat's  Publisher  Jim  Whittum. 

By  dl  rights,  this  shouldn’t  be  a  good 
year  for  circulation  at  The  Daily  Citizen  in 
Dalton,  Ga.,  a  town  whose  lifeblood  is  carpet 
manufacturing  —  a  hard  sell  in  a  housing 
slump.  Yet  the  paper  grew  its  daily  circula¬ 
tion  6.3%  and  Sunday  circ  2.2%  in  the  most 
recent  ABC  report.  It  also  publishes  a  weekly 
10,000-fiee  distribution  Spanish-language 


Distribution  Coordinator  Brion  Roberts  fills 
a  rack  with  the  Gilbert  Republic,  one  of  The 
Arizona  Republic’s  community  papers. 


The  San  Joaquin  Media  Group 
includes  The  Record  of  Stockton 
and  a  variety  of  other  products. 
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paper  and  five  free  niche  magazines. 

More  papers,  of  course,  had  stories  like 
The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif.  Its 
circulation  tell  for  any  number  of  reasons. 
The  paper  is  in  the  ver\’  eye  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  housing  collapse,  and  the  newly  spun- 
off  owner  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  has  committed  to 
quickly  ridding  its  papers  of  unprofitable 
and  unw'anted  circulation. 

But  its  “10”  nomination  noted  that  it 
had  increased  its  overall  print  readership 
5.5%  to  825,000  during  this  period  of 
slipping  circulation.  It  was  precisely  the 
decision  to  cut  distant  and  third-part\’  circ 
that  led  to  that  boost,  the  paper  argues: 

“The  new  spaper  has  created  a  more  en¬ 
gaged  readership,  and  in  turn,  this  reader 
base  is  highly  responsive  for  advertisers.” 

Then  there’s  The  Dispatch  of  Moline, 

Ill.,  in  the  Quad  Cities,  which  instituted 
a  successful  “DeliveringQC"  retention 


program  starting  with  coupons  and  gift 
certificates  from  local  merchants. 

Community  outreach 

Editors  and  publishers  these  days  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  danger  to  their  papers’ 
credibility  —  and  financial  performance  — 
of  being  regarded  as  the  strangers  in  town. 
Several  papers  lauded  their  community 
fonims,  and  efforts  to  open  up  their 
newsrooms. 

One  of  the  papers  best  known  for 
opening  its  workings  to  the  public  is  the 
Spokesman-Reviexc  in  Spokane,  Wash. 
Editor  Steve  Smith  laments  in  his  nomina¬ 
tion  that  its  Transparent  Newsroom  Initia¬ 
tive  has  “gained  little  traction”  among  his 
U.S.  peers.  “But  we’re  huge  in  Europe,”  adds 
Smith,  w'ho’s  lectured  on  the  paper’s  prac¬ 
tices  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Now,  on  to  the  10  Terrific.  @ 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
once  employee-owned  and  now 
part  of  a  publicly  traded  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  not  immune  from  industry  woes  — 
including  staff  losses  in  the  newsroom.  Late 
last  year,  55  people  exited  the  paper  in  a 
buyout  program  that  included  about  two 
dozen  journalists. 

Yet  the  218,000-circulation  daily 
employs  w'hat  is  perhaps  the  largest  team 
of  investigative  reporters  for  a  paper  its  size. 
“When  I  w'as  offered  this  job,  they  told  me 
they  were  building  a  1 0-person  team,  ^ 

which  sounded  amazing  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,”  says  Mark  Katches,  w'ho  as 
assistant  managing  editor/projects 
and  investigations,  heads  up  the  ^ 

newspaper’s  Watchdog  Team.  “B 

When  Katches  took  the  job  in 
November  2006,  the  first  person  he  , 
recruited  to  the  team  from  the  news-  '  PW 
room  was  Dave  Umhoefer  —  w'ho  i  Gm 
went  on  to  win  the  2008  Pulitzer 


EL,  Prize  for  local  reporting  for 

a  series  on  how  county 
employees  w'ere  padding 
-  their  pensions.  “In  these 

ite  times,  with  the  buyouts  and 

people  leaving,  it  just  lifted 
the  whole  new'sroom  three 
feet  off  the  ground,”  says  VP/  ^ 

Managing  Editor  George  Stanley, 
i  It  was  the  most  visible  payoff  of  the  strat- 

ize.  egv'  adopted  by  Stanley  and  Senior  VP/ 
e  Editor  Marty  Kaiser  to  extend  beyond  the 
_ _ _ _  paper’s  well - 

JOURNAL  SENTINEL  ~  regarded  ex- 

Plf atoiyjour- 
nahsm  projects 


Reporter  Dave  Umhoefer,  left,  reacts  to  his  2008  Pulitzer 
win  with  Journal  Sentinel  Editor  Marty  Kaiser  in  April. 


ENTINEL  regarded  ex- 
planatorvjour- 
**  nalism  projects 

1  (the  Journal 

vist  ^  tctS  Sentinel  was  a 
itv  o  I  finalist  for  those 
jS  2=^  ;  kinds  of  stories  in 
~  ■  2003  and  again 

A'Ijb  ‘i  in  2006)  into 

_  I  more  aggressive 
^  “  investigative 

reporting.  “Even 
jj^  tJtranhuuL  though  we  have 
•O  g i  had  to  face  the 
"i  g  ■  !  same  sort  of  staff 
“I  ^  I  reductions  everj'- 
^  i  one  has  to  face, 

—  r"  j  w'e  thought,  what’s 
^  « ]  going  to  keep  us 
going  is  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  they  can’t  get  anywhere  else,” 
Stanley  says,  “And  we’re  the  only 
people  really  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  that  can  give  readers 
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the  good,  in-depth  investigative  journalism 
that  really  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things.” 

Kaiser  got  to  know  Katches,  then  the 
investigations  editor  for  The  Orange  County 
Register,  when  they  w  ere  judges  for  the 
Selden  Ring  journalism  award.  Attrition 
was  shrinking  the  Registers  investigative 
team  just  as  the  Journal  Sentinel  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  bulk  up  its  own.  But  Katches  did 
not  create  an  elite  team  off  by  itself  in  the 
newsroom.  Instead,  the  reporters  maintain 
beats  to  stay  tapped  into  sources,  and  they 
work  constantly  with  reporters  outside 
the  group.  And  they  don’t  lavish  all  their 
attention  on  projects  with  a  capital  “P,"  for 
journalistic  and  career  survival  reasons. 

“A  lot  of  watchdog  teams  focus  on  a  six- 
month  project  —  but  if  you  just  do  that  type 
of  storv’,  you  run  a  serious  risk  of  swinging 
and  missing,”  says  Katches.  “And  if  you 
swing  and  miss  too  often,  when  buyouts 

and  layoffs  are  coming,  people  will 
look  at  that  bloated  watchdog 
team  and  say,  ‘Man,  they 
swing  and  miss  a  lot.’” 

So  the  team  also 
tackles  quick-hit  inves¬ 
tigative  pieces.  They 
blog.  They  wTite  and 
post  on  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  issues  on  Citizen 
Watchdog.  They  create 
^  ^  databases  —  including  a 

state  salary  search  that  is 
consistently  among  the  most  visited  on 
JSOnline.com.  The  Watchdog  team, 
though,  w'orks  knowing  that  management 
has  their  back,  Katches  says:  “It  takes  a  lot 
of  courage  at  the  top,  I  think,  to  maintain 
a  team  of  this  size  at  a  time  when  every¬ 
body’s  hurting.”  ® 

Carlsbad  (n.m.) 
Current-Argus 

For  all  the  advanced  newsgath- 
ering,  editing,  printing,  and  packag¬ 
ing  technologj'  newspapers  have 
implemented  over  the  years,  the  actual  task 
of  getting  the  paper  into  readers’  hands 
usually  comes  down  to  finding  a  guy  with  a 
valid  driver’s  license  and  a  car  that’s  a  half¬ 
step  in  class  above  a  beater. 

For  most  newspapers,  finding  that  guy  is 
a  year-round  job,  because  the  unglamorous 
work  of  delivering  inkv'  papers  before  dawn 
for  low  pay  is  notorious  for  its  turnover  rate. 
With  gas  now'  heading  north  of  $4  a  gallon 
just  about  everyw'here,  finding  reliable 
carriers  has  become  even  harder. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


High  performance  unveiled 
The  ProLiner  Inserting  System 


The  curtain's  open  and  the  spotlights  on  — 

At  45,000  copies  per  hour  and  the  ability  to  handle  the 
widest  range  of  products,  high  performance  is  unveiled! 
Muller  Martini's  ProLiner  Inserting  System  delivers  precise 
inserting,  advanced  feeding  technology  and  a  highly 
automated  process.  Downtimes  decrease.  Revenues 
increase.  It's  what  you'd  expect  from  Muller  Martini. 


The  ProLiner  Inserting  System 
Thanks  to  its  modularity,  the  ProLiner 
ensures  the  utmost  flexibility  and 
investment  protection  for  your  product. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610.266.7000 

Fax:  610.231.3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 


UTien  Michael  Tombs  arrived  as  the  new 
circulation  director  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.) 
Currmt-Argns  in  August  2007,  he  found  a 
familiar  carrier  situation.  District  managers 
were  delivering  seven  of  the  39  routes  be¬ 
cause  carriers  had  quit,  and  another  seven  or 
eight  routes  were  contracted  to  carriers  who 
were  regularly  late  with  deliveries  —  when 
they  showed  up  for  work  at  all.  Carrier 
turnover  was  as  high  as  20%  a  month,  and 
complaints-per-thousand  at  the 
7,000-circ  daily  averaged  a  CS! 

wa\-above-industr>’-  JnSS 

standard  4.59.  ^ 

Little  Carlsbad,  ^ 

isolated  in  the  comer 
of  the  state,  has  \irtually 
no  unemplovTnent  even 
now’,  thanks  to  a  low-level 
nuclear  w  aste  faciliri’  and 
a  boom  in  potash  mining 
and  oil  drilling.  “Any  idiot  on 
the  street  could  come  in  with  a 
drivers  license  and  an  insurance  card  and 
get  a  route,”  Tombs  says,  “and  it  seemed  that 
the  w’hole  town  knew  we  w’ere  desperate  and 
would  tal;e  anybody.” 

Tombs  set  out  to  change  the  carrier  force 
entirely  with  a  strategv’  that  sounds  as  if  it 
couldn’t  possibly  work:  recmit  carriers  who 
don’t  need  the  job. 

As  Tombs  and  other  circulation  managers 


*to  win  back  a  departed 
minor-league  baseball 
team  with  a  new’  ball¬ 
park  located  off  the 
Interstate  —  as  well  as 
“celebrities  gone  wild.” 
The  newspaper  has 
held  19  of  these  Public 
Square  discussions 
since  deciding  in  2005 
to  position  the  paper  as 
a  community  leader. 

In  addition,  the  paper’s  editors  and 
reporters  have  hosted  eight  News  Roundta¬ 
bles  to  hear  criticism,  observations,  and 
recommendations  about  its  coverage.  That’s 
on  top  of  the  monthly  Listening  Tour,  when 
Silvestri  and  other  top  executives  and  editors 
visit  one  of  its  20  core  communities  to  get  to 
better  know-  newsmakers  and  readers. 

The  payoff  for  the  paper  —  in  addition  to 
the  launching  of  a  couple  of  niche  products 
that  were  first  suggested  by  Listening  Tour 
audiences  —  has  been  increased  goodwill,  a 
better  reputation,  and  more  credibility 
among  the  community. 

“You’d  think,  our  being  newspapers,  that 
people  w’ould  know'  we’re  involved  in  the 
community',”  says  Silvestri,  but  the  paper  has 


Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


has  its  ow'n  definition  of  local  — 
and  it  can  include  the  national  — 
and  international  new’s  that  the 
Internet  has  supposedly  made 
nothing  but  a  commodity.  AllK, 

“We  define  local  news  as  top- 
ics  that  people  are  talking  about,” 
says  Times-Dispatch  President  and  I*  ^3 

Publisher  Thomas  A.  Silvestri.  “So 
presidential  politics  can  become  local  issues. 
Affordable  housing  is  a  classic  case  of  a 

national  issue  becoming 
’  local.  And  we  have  so 

many  troops  from  our 
®tate  going  to  Iraq  or 
Afghanistan,  it  becomes 
a  local  issue.” 

^hat  ex'plains  why, 
i  when  the  Times- 
I  :  Dispatch  holds  one  of 
its  “Public  Square” 
community  discussions, 
the  topics  can  be  immi¬ 
gration,  the  state  of  the 
James  River,  or  the  city' 
of  Richmond’s  proposal 


IN  THEIR  FERVOR  TO  GO  LOCAL,  LOCAL, 
local,  and  do  it  now',  now,  now,  some 
metro  dailies  have  confused  longtime 
readers  by  suddenly  banishing  from  the 
front  page  stories  about  Iraq  or  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  and  replacing  them  with 
spreads  about  a  controversy  among  parents 
at  an  elementarv'  school  or  the  heartwarm¬ 
ing  storj'  of  a  stranger’s  kidney  donation  to 
a  sick  child. 

But  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


Times-Dispatch  President/Publisher  Tom  Silvestri,  right,  listens  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  makes  a  point  during  a  Public  Square  meeting  on  social  networking. 
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Sfl6  Ibday  In  the  Sky 


Elizabeth  Schwyzer  ■  Cynthia  Mahoney 
Tamara  Weaver  ■  Isabelle  T.  Walker 
Nick  Welsh  ■  Tom  Morey  ■  Laszio  Hodosy 
Suzanne  Cloutier  ■  Josef  Woodard 
Hobby  Robbins  ■  Barney  Brantingham 
Aly  Comingore  •  Starshine  Roshell 
DJ  Palladino  -  Jen  Malkin  ■  Alex  Abatie 
Camille  Cimini-Fruin  Matt  Kettmann 
Tanya  Spears  Guiliacci  •  Evan  Wells 
Robert  LeBlanc  ■  Deanna  Solakian 

Amy  Matteson  ■  Randy  Campbell 

Doug  Elder  ■  Julie  Biiano  -  Jaime  Diaz 
Ethan  Stewart  •  George  Yatchisin 

Adrian  Castenada  ■  Michelle  Drown 

Megan  Packard  Hillegas  ■  Palmer  Gibbs 
Bill  Kienzel  ■  John  Zant  ■  Will  Engel 
Sarah  Wilkinson  ■  Scott  Kaufman 

Paul  Wellman  '  Marianne  Partridge 
Rachel  Weight  ■  Martha  Sadler 

Charles  Donelan  ■  Chris  Meagher 
Drew  Mackie  ■  Michael  Seabaugh 
Todd  Smith  ■  Emily  Cobb  ■  Ben  Preston 
Brandi  Rivera  ■  Ben  Ciccati  ■  Nina  Chang 
Jean  Yamamura  -  Etiana  Brittan 

Dorothy  Dent  ■  Ian  Simmons  -  Jason  Gann 
Svante  Nilson  ■  Mike  Gahagan 

Elizabeth  Schwyzer  •  Cynthia  Mahoney 
Tamara  Weaver  •  Isabelle  T.  Walker 
Nick  Welsh  -  Tom  Morey  -  Laszio  Hodosy 
Suzanne  Cloutier  ■  Josef  Woodard 
Robby  Robbins  ■  Barney  Brantingham 
Aly  Comingore  -  Starshine  Roshell 
DJ  Palladino  ■  Jen  Malkin  -  Alex  Abatie 
CamillA  Cimini-Fruin  •  Matt  Kettmann 


learned  there’s  no  substitute  for  showing  up. 
People  have  thanked  him  for  holding  Public 
Squares  they  didn’t  even  attend  in  apprecia¬ 
tion,  Silvestri  believes,  of  the  paper  listening 
to  what  ordinary'  people  have  to  say. 

“I’ve  been  amazed  and  so  heartened  by 
how  the  communit\'  has  embraced  this,”  he 


says.  “Some  of  the  most  poignant  observa¬ 
tions  are  made  by  people  who  are  self- 
acknowledged  non-public  speakers  —  but 
they  have  something  to  say. 

“New  smakers  make  headlines,”  he  adds, 
“but  the  people  in  the  community,  they’ve  got 
to  have  their  voices  heard,  too.”  [1 


among  hosts  and  readers. 

^“rve  started  to  promote 
a  slogan  internally  that  de¬ 
scribes  what  I  think  w'e’ve 
achieved  with  Today  in 
the  Sky  and  Gene’s 
Cruise  Log:  ‘Author,  Or¬ 
ganize,  Connect,”’  says 
’  Kinsey  Wilson,  executive 
editor  for  USA  Today  and 
its  home  on  the  Web. 
Everyone  can  be  an 
author  and  distribute  content 
easily,  but  USA  Today  adds  the  judgment 
and  guidance  that  traditional  journalists 
have  always  provided,  Wilson  says.  The  site 
connects  people  and  collects  insights  and 
directions  for  content  that  the  journalist 
might  not  have  thought  of  “It’s  been  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  strongly  the  audience  identi¬ 
fies  with  the  indhidual  bloggers,”  Wilson 
says.  “The  human  voice,  the  indh’idual  touch 
that  we’re  able  to  bring  even  to  other  people’s 
news  stories  is  critically  important.” 

At  25  years  old  the  most  successful  news¬ 
paper  startup  in  American  history,  USA 
Today  has  numerous  claims  to  “Doing  It 
Right”  status,  including  circulation  growth 
when  nearly  every’  other  metro  daily  is 
shrinking.  And  it  can  now’  claim  growth  in 
social  media  as  well. 

"When  we  converted  Cruise  Log  from 
simple  blog  to  a  cruise  community’,  there 
was  an  immediate  seven-fold  increase  in 
traffic,”  Wilson  says,  “with  half  of  that 
coming  from  search  engines,  meaning  we’re 
getting  new  people.”  II 


USA  Today 

McClean,  Va. 


America’s  MANY  1 

business  travelers  — 
an  ever-changing 
horde  that  fills  planes,  hotel 
lobbies,  and  convention  centers 
and  then  moves  on  as  new’ 
arrivals  take  their  place  —  *.  V 

constitute  a  \irtual  big  city  in  the 
sky  and  ground.  And  USA  Today  is 
their  local  paper.  So  when  The  Nation’s 
Newspaper  decided  to  experiment  with 
social  media,  it  started  with  the  crow  d  it 
knows  best:  travelers. 

USA  Todays  social  media  sites  —  “Cruise 
Log,”  hosted  by  Gene  Sloan,  and  “Today  in 
the  Sky,”  with  Ben  Mutzabaugh  hosting 
what  the  paper  calls  the  nation’s  “flight 
community”  —  began  as  blogs,  but  with  the 
redesign  of  usatoday.com  last  year  became 
true  social  media  sites,  with  interactivity 


As  Proud  of  Our  People 
As  We  Are  of  Our  Product. 


Santa  Barbara 


A  New  s  Company 


Jean  Ysmamura  •  Eliana  Brittan 
Dorothy  Dent  -  Ian  Simmons  ■  Jason  Gann 
Svante  Nilson  ■  Mike  Gahagan 

Elizabeth  Schwyzer  ■  Cynthia  Mahoney 
Tamara  Weaver  -  Isabelle  T.  Walker 
Nick  Welsh  ■  Tom  Morey  •  Laszio  Hodosy 
Suzanne  Cloutier  -  Josef  Woodard 
Robby  Robbins  ■  Barney  Brantingham 
Aly  Comingore  -  Starshine  Roshell 
DJ  Palladino  -  Jen  Malkin  ■  Alex  Abatie 
Camille  Cimini-Fruin  ■  Matt  Kettmann 
Tanya  Spears  Guiliacci  •  Evan  Wells 
Robert  LeBlanc  ■  Deanna  Solakian 

Amy  Matteson  ■  Randy  Campbell 

Doug  Elder  ■  Julie  Bifano  •  Jaime  Diaz 
Ethan  Stewart  -  George  Yatchisin 

Adrian  Castenada  ■  Michelle  Drown 

Megan  Packard  Hillegas  ■  Palmer  Gibbs 
Bill  Kienzel  ■  John  Zant  ■  Will  Engel 
Sarah  Wilkinson  ■  Scott  Kaufman 

Paul  Wellman  •  Marianne  Partridge 
Rachel  Weight  ■  Martha  Sadler 

Charles  Donelan  ■  Chris  Meagher 
Drew  Mackie  ■  Michael  Seabaugh 
Todd  Smith  •  Emily  Cobb  •  Ben  Preston 
Brandi  Rivera  ■  Ben  Ciccati  ■  Nina  Chang 
Jean  Yamamura  -  Eliana  Brittan 
Dorothy  Dent  -  Ian  Simmons  -  Jason  Gann 
Svante  Nilson  -  Mike  Gahagan 

Elizabeth  Schwyzer .  Cynthia  Mahoney 
Tamara  Weaver  -  Isabelle  T.  Walker 
Nick  Welsh  ■  Tom  Morey  ■  Laszio  Hodosy 
Suzanne  Cloutier  -  Josef  Woodard 


USA  Today's  “Today  in  the  Sky”  and  “Cruise 
Log”  have  grown  into  true  social  media  sites. 


Las  Vegas  Review- Journal 


^  already  dving  of  old  age, 

j  '  r,  I  say  industry’  mavens  like 
Ken  Doctor  and  Alan 
Mutter.  Instead,  they 
llll  •  '  ^  argue  the  future  is 

job-specific,  narrow’ly 
targeted  recruitment 
sites  —  a  future  that’s 
already  arrived  at 
’  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal. 

In  designing  its  many  job  sites,  the 
R-J  didn’t  listen  to  advice  from  other  new’s- 


Yahoo  and  mav'be  even 
Wal-Mart’s  new  free-clas- 
sifieds  e.xperiment  might  l\\  \y  ^ 
turn  out  to  be  the  savior  of  new  s-  l\\\\  ^ 
papers’  increasingly  enfeebled  \\\\\  l** 

help-wanted  advertising,  turbo-  VAU  \  | 
charging  their  reach  and  aggre-  Vau 

gating  so  many  eyeballs  as  to 
make  papers  indispensable  again. 

It’s  just  that  a  lot  of  New  Media  X 

experts  don’t  think  so.  As  young  as 
the  Web  is,  the  business  model  of  getting 
richer  by  gathering  an  ever-bigger  audience 
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tainmentJobs.  com.  “They  look  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  main  [R-J  jobs]  site,”  Bize  says. 
“And  vve  wanted  them  to  reflect  the  colors 
and  designs  in  the  industr>’.  So  there  is  no 
pink  in  the  construction  site.” 

The  sites,  launched  last  October,  almost 
immediately  e.xceeded  revenue  projections 
by  about  40%,  earning  about  $40,000  a 
month.  They  paid  for  themselves  in  the  first 
month,  Bize  adds. 

But  the  \irtual  freefall  in  Las  Vegas’ 
housing  and  constraction  economy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  has  hampered 
faster  growth.  “We’re  No.  1  in  foreclosures, 
and  that’s  affected  the  construction  and 
casino  categories,”  Bize  says,  noting  that 
construction  alone  is  down  50%  in  ad 
count.  “It’s  been  a  tough  six  months”  that 
would  be  tougher,  she  adds,  without  the 
career-specific  sites.  5 


The  Review- 
Journal  took 
a  nontradi- 
tional 

approach  in 
establishing 
its  stand¬ 
alone  job 
sites,  which 
paid  for 
themselves 
in  their  first 
month. 


RiViViC-luu 


Kelly  scoured  the  paper’s  45  career  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  picked  the  20  they  believed  could 
capture  the  most  ad  share  in  a  crowded 
market  with  competition  from  Craigslist. 
Using  database  technologj’  from  Adicio,  they 
created  standalone  sites  for  specific  careers, 
such  as  LVCasinoJobs.com  and  LVEnter- 


papers,  but  attended  conferences  for  people 
who  actually  do  the  hiring  —  HR  execu¬ 
tives.  “What  they  are  telling  us  is,  they  don’t 
want  these  massive  job  sites,”  says  Chelle 
Bize,  the  paper’s  recruitment  advertising 
manager. 

Bize  and  Recniitment  Supenisor  Shane 


The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 


S,ck  constantly  to  the 

benefits  such  as 
free  movie  passes 

Busdeker.  “And  it’s 

The  T/mes  videos 
also  reflect  the  spirit  of  experimen¬ 
tation  the  Internet  demands.  “The  New- 
house  people  are  pushing  us  toward  the 
Internet ...  and  incorporating  video.  So  me 
and  Chris  just  said,  ‘OK,  let’s  start  doing 
stuff  on  camera.’”  They  moved  from  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  studio,  which  resulted  in  segments 
that  Busdeker  describes  as  “kind  of  like 


Newspaper  Webcasts 

are  not  exactly  cut-  | 

days,  and  it’s  inarguably 

true  that  dozens  of  papers 

do  video  a  heck  of  a  lot 

better  than  Jon  Busdeker  / 

and  Chris  Welch,  two  arts  /  \  T 

and  entertainment  writers  L  ^  J  /g 

with  The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  I  \ 

rf;»csvveekly  tab“Go:  Your 

Good  Times  Magazine.”  Among 

the  other  examples,  the  hilarious  political 

parodies  created  by  The  Wichita  (Kan.) 

Eagle’s  opinion  writers  are  more  likely  to 

flourish  on  YouTube,  for  example,  and  The 

Miami  Herald s  “What  The  Five”  bantering 

couple  are  far  more  camera-ready. 

Yet  there’s  something  so  disarmingly 
charming  about  the  clips  the  Alabama  pair 
posts  everv-  Wednesday  in  advance  of  the 
Thursday  section  that  they  had  us  at  the  first 
drawled  “hello.”  (It’s  something  of  a  shock  to 
learn  the  25-year-old  Busdeker  grew  up  in 
the  Detroit  suburbs.) 

Busdeker  and  Welch  perform  parodies  of 
Blue  Man  Group  performances,  wield  mops 
as  swords  to  preview  movies,  and  e.xchange 
white-trash  talking  with  actors  from  “The 
American  Trailer  Park  Musical.”  They’re 
occasionally  aided  and  abetted  by  “Go  Gals” 
Lacy  Pruitt,  Nickie  Allison,  and  Christie  Vail, 
three  employees  of  the  paper’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment  whose  authentic  accents  put  an  inter¬ 
esting  Alabama  twist  on  their  preview  of  the 
Manhattan-centric  movie  Sejc  and  the  City. 

But  the  goofy  videos  also  reflect  a  certain 
marketing  acumen  in  the  writers.  They  refer 


See  the  world  in  green  and  blue:  Busdeker,  left,  and 
Welch  imitate  the  Blue  Man  Group  in  one  video  clip. 

‘WavTie’s  World,”’  to  taking  their  act  out 
into  the  community. 

Not  that  the  qualify’  got  dramatically 
better,  he  admits:  “I  know  the  videos  won’t 
be  up  for  any  Oscars,  but  we’re  OK  with 
that.  We  keep  the  production  values  low 
and  the  comedy  high.”  [i 


Portsmouth  (n.h.)  Herald 


B"eacoast  beach  season,  isn’t 
the  only  product  to  emerge 
from  N2’s  brainstorming 
training  —  but  it  was  a 
notable  success  right 
out  of  the  blocks.  The 
Tuesday-through-Satur- 
day  paper  turned  a  28% 
profit  margin  (e.xclusive 
of  about  $7,000  in  launch 
3a  marketing  expenses)  in  its 

first  year.  Now  Herald  parent 
Seacoast  Media  is  targeting  $128,000  in 
revenues  for  its  summer  papers,  and  by  the 


IT’S  SAFE  TO  SAY  THAT 

Portsmouth  (N.H.) 

Herald  Publisher  John 
Tabor  is  a  big  Newspaper 
Ne.\t  fan.  When  its  trainers 
came  to  the  paper,  he  says, 

“We  closed  the  whole  shop 
for  a  day,  and  trained  as 
many  employees  as  we 
could.”  Of  the  128  full-time 
employees,  more  than  100 
showed  up  for  the  N2  sessions. 

The  Daily  Beachcomber,  a  free  tabloid 
that  launched  last  year  for  the  Hampton 
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end  of  May  had  signed  contnicts 
worth  $78,000. 

The  Beachcomber  also  gets 
them  back  into  a  region  it  h  id 
neglected  as  it  clustered  its  dailies. 

“It’s  paid  great  competitive 
dividends  for  us,”  says  Tabor, 
putting  it  in  a  better  position 
against  the  established  weekly 
Beach  News  because  “dailies 
trump  weeklies.”  The 
paper  has  also  given  A 

the  Herald  circula-  [IS 

tion  department  an  1 

opportunity  to  learn  |S| 

the  ver\' different  gj 

logistics  of  distribut-  ^ 

ing  younger-skewing  • 

free  tabs  —  and  the  ^ 

marketing  depart- 
ment  experience  with  | 

buzz  promotion,  in-  j  ^ 

eluding  roller-skating 
hawkers. 

Hampton’s  beaches  are  a 
tween  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  Labor 
Day.  As  many  as  120,000  show  up  on  a 
good  beach  day,  and  the  Beachcomber  acts 
as  “a  GPS  (global  positioning  system)  to  get 


to  be  hard  to  nail  this  sense  of  community  in 
a  compelling  way,”  Haley  says.  The 
solution  was  to  hire  a  few  good  ivriters  who 
focused  on  the  street-level  manifestation  of 
the  big  urban  forces  at  work.  “So  we’re  going 
to  write  about  the  alderman,  but  not  the  City 
Council,”  he  adds.  “We’ll  write  about  Jones 
Prep  (public  school),  but  not  the  Chicago 
Public  School  s>’stem.” 

Eight  years  after  its  launch,  the  Chicago 
Journal  is  as  ubiquitous  in  the  neighborhood 
as  True  Religion  jeans.  A  slowed  but  still 
active  real  estate  market  fills  the  tab  with 
ads,  but  industiy  forces  have  had  one  \isible 
effect  on  the  paper;  it’s  no  longer  printed  on 
eye-catching  salmon  newsprint.  “Evetybody 
had  their  own  name  for  the  color,”  Haley 
says.  “We  called  it  peach.  It  was  a  cost  issue, 
solelv.”  @ 


Howard  Altschiller,  Seacoast  Media 
Group’s  Executive  Editor,  leads  a 
Newspaper  Next  session  in  2007. 


l6ltoknpw 


^  you  where  you  want  to  go  on  the 

I  beach,”  Tabor  adds.  It’s  edited  by 

Patrick  Cronin,  a  writer,  Tabor 
says,  “who  loves  beach  life,  and 
beach  culture  from  the  sand 
castle-making  contests  to  the  club  scene.” 

Ever}’  image  in  the  Beachcomber  is  in 
color,  and  odds  are  very  high  that  the  photo 
is  of  a  local  beachgoer  —  and  prett}’  good 
that  he  or  she  is  showing  off  a  tattoo.  “It’s 
got  a  chirpy  little  attitude,”  Tabor  adds.  ill 


The  Times 

Ottawa,  III. 


STARTING  A  NEWSPAPER  SUBSCRIBER 
loyalty  program  is  a  no-brainer. 
Unfortunately,  that’s  often  as  much 
brain  power  as  many  papers  invest  in  creat¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  program.  Loyalty 
programs  are  ubiquitous  among  newspapers, 
and  they  are  also  nearly  universally  ignored 
by  subscribeis  —  many  of  whom  don’t  even 
realize  their  paper  is  offering  any  benefit  for 
being  a  good  customer. 

But  when  John  A.  Newby  was  circulation 
director  at  The  Dispatch  in  Moline,  one  of 
the  Quad  Cities  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  came  away  from  a 
Newspaper  Ne.\t  session  with  a  brainstorm 
for  a  retention  program  that  not  only  re¬ 
wards  loyal  subscribers,  but  also  attracts 
many  advertisers  who  would  not  otherwise 
advertise  in  the  paper. 

Launched  in  the  winter  of 2007,  Deliver- 
ingQC  oft’ers  easily  understood  loyalty 
rewards:  coupons  from  local  merchants 
available  only  to  subscribers.  It  also,  through 
a  feature  called  Value  Vault,  lets  non-sub- 


Chicago  Journal 


As  A  STUDENT  AT  St,  IgNATIUS 
College  Prep  in  the  1970s, 
ever}’  day  Dan  Haley  saw  the  || 
decline  in  the  surrounding  Chicago  S 

neighborhoods  as  crime  blighted  pub-  „ 
lie  housing  projects  in  the  West  Loop,  -  ■ 
and  abandoned  manufacturing  plants  p 

left  the  South  Loop  simply  empty. 

“When  I  was  a  young  man  going  to  Ig-  > 
natius,  it  w  as  an  odd,  fascinating,  and 
somew  hat  dangerous  place,”  he  recalls. 

But  as  the  publisher  of  a  handful  of  suc¬ 
cessful  weeklies  in  the  city’s  suburbs  in  1999, 
Haley  began  to  see  the  stirrings  of  a  come¬ 
back  in  the  neighborhoods.  A  community 
was  taking  root  there  —  and  Haley  wanted  to 
publish  the 
new  spaper  that 
would  give  the 
nascent  neigh¬ 
borhood  its  iden¬ 
tity.  “We  think  of 
ourselves  when 
we’re  doing  it  well 
as  pla}’ing  the 
role,  w’e  think,  a 
good  local  paper 
has  always  played 
in  creating  the 


all  the  issues  that 
accompany  urban  pioneers:  questions  of 
gentrification,  appropriate  development, 
competition  for  city  services,  and  schools 
flooded  with  children  of  a  changing 
demographic  group. 

“It’s  a  mix  of  hard  news  reporting,  a 
little  boosterism,  some  editorial  leader¬ 
ship,  some  calling  people  out,”  Haley 
sa}’s.  “We’re  not  apart  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  we  don’t  hold  ourselves  apart 
or  above  [it].” 

Young  adults  are  filling  the  condos, 
boutiques,  and  restaurants  that  fill 
the  once-empty  lots,  so  the  Journal 
j  takes  a  young  tone  without  resem¬ 
bling  an  alt-weekly.  “Our  sense  from 
1  the  beginning  was  that  it  was  going 
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“Total  Mind  Absorption”  encourages  smaller  busi¬ 
nesses  to  advertise  on  the  Web,  and  a  bit  in  print. 
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tabletops  —  there’s  no  competition  there.” 

Rather  grandly  titled  “Total  Mind 
Absorption,”  or  TMA,  the  program  encour¬ 
ages  smaller  businesses  to  advertise  on  the 
Web,  and  a  bit  in  print,  too, 
uith  a  package  of  ad  oppor- 
tunities.  These  include 
tabletops  uith  advertising 
built  right  into  them  that 
are  placed  in  sports  bars 
or  mall  food  carts,  and 
plasma  TVs  strategically 
placed  in  restaurants  /: 

or  bars  and  framed  with  vh  - 

advertising  from  the  Times 
Web  site.  And  like  Deliver-  ™ 

ingQC,  it  allows  subscribers  e.xclusive 
access  to  coupons. 

The  package  is  then  sold  for  the  same 
price  as  advertising  solely  on  the  Web  site. 
When  Newby  arrived  at  the  Times,  its  site 


w  as  selling  about  30%  of  its  inventory. 

That  figure  jumped  to  80%  by  Memorial 
Day  2008,  and  he  expected  to  be  sold  out 
by  the  end  of  June. 

TMA,  which  the  Times  has 
sold  to  six  other  papers  and 
e.xpects  to  land  a  major 
1  chain  soon,  has  proven  a 
cushion  against  big  hits 
in  auto  and  help-wanted 
classified  revenue,  says 
Newby.  Ad  revenue  in 
1  L  recent  months  has  been  up 

3%  to  10%  above  2007.  “We 
did  $120,000  in  June  online, 
which  is  good  for  a  paper  our 
size,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  bundling. 

“We  always  say  when  someone  figures 
out  online,  well  copy  them,”  he  adds.  “In 
the  meantime,  we’ve  got  this  playground 
to  ourselves.”  [■ 


scrihers  in  on  the  action  by  allowing  anyone 
to  buy  gift  certificates  from  those  local  busi¬ 
nesses  at  a  deep  discount.  The  newspapers 
pocket  the  paMiients  from  users. 

WTiat’s  in  it  for  the  merchants?  A  chance 
to  advertise  and  get  business  without  laving 
out  any  cash  because  they  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  gift  certificates,  and  they’re  not 
out  anvthing  until  a  customer  walks  in  the 
store  —  a  customer  as  likely  as  not  to  spend 
more  than  the  face  value  of  their  certificate. 

Now  Newbv  is  publisher  of  another 
Small  Newspaper  Group  daily.  The  Times,  a 
15,000-circulation  evening  daily  in  Ottawa, 
111.,  and  he’s  pumping  up  revenue  with  a 
philosophy  of  finding  money  outside  of 
print  —  and  even  online. 

"Print  is  great,  and  we  have  to  have  it,”  he 
says.  “But  online  is  a  verv'  crowded  play¬ 
ground  with  everv  one  trying  to  figure  it  out. 
That’s  why  we've  gone  to  plasma  TV^s  and 


Santa  Barbara  (Caiif.)  Independent 


listings,  but  of  in-depth 
news  in  the  picturesque 
Southern  California 
)  resort  town. 

If  that  once  might 
have  been  “delusion- 
al,”  as  Partridge  laugh- 
ingly  puts  it  now,  the 
JL.  purchase  of  the  local 
daily  Santa  Barbara 
Neu's-Press  by  mercurial 
'  billionaire  Wendy  McCaw 

gave  the  Independent  a  real 
chance  to  realize  that  ambition. 

In  the  summer  of  2006,  after  nearly 
six  years  of  increasingly  fractious  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  owm  new  sroom,  News- 
Press  owner  McCaw'  not  only  handed 
the  Independent  the  kind  of  juicy  media 
storv'  rare  in  small  markets  —  she  also 
drove  some  of  the  paper’s  best  journalists 
to  the  Independent.  The  exodus  started 
July  6  when  News-Press  Editor  Jerry’ 
Roberts,  protesting  what  he  said  w’as 
McCaw’s  meddling  with  the  new’sroom, 
left  the  paper  along  with  four  other  top 
editors  and  Barney  Brantingham,  the 
daily’s  beloved  columnist  of  46  years. 
Over  the  next  year,  about  70  journalists 
would  follow  them  out  the  door. 

Brantingham  and  popular  sportswriter 
John  Zant  were  just  the  first  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  gifts  McCaw  bestowed  on  the 
Independent.  “We  got  a  lot  of  their  solid, 
longtime  reporters,”  says  Partridge. 

“Here’s  the  deal,  I  think:  When  you 
talk  about  the  paper  of  record,  you  really 


VIRTUALLY  SINCE  ^ 

launching  the 
Santa  Barbara 
Independent  in  1986 
from  the  merger  of  a  W 

political  newsweekly  S  -!!lW  ^ 

and  an  arts-and-enter- 
tainment  listings  publi-  ’>9 

cation,  Editor  in  Chief  _ 

Marianne  Partridge 
and  Publisher  Randy  •*** 

Campbell  have  told  anyone  . 

who  asked  that  the  paper  was 
not  really  an  alternative.  Sure,  it  was  a  free 
weekly  and  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies,  but  it  aspired  to 
be  the  No.  1  source  not  only  of  leisure  time 


Santa  Barbara  News-Press  employees  protest  a  gag 
order  from  owner  Wendy  McCaw  in  July  2006.  Many 
disgruntled  staffers  defected  to  the  Independent. 


are  assuming  that’s  the  paper  that  has 
the  institutional  memory,”  she  adds.  “The 
fact  is,  it’s  our  paper  that  has  all  the  institu¬ 
tional  memorv’.” 

As  it  happened,  the  Independent  was  just 
then  ramping  up  its  Web  site  (which  this 
year  won  an  EPpy  Award  in  May  for  Best 
Weekly  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site). 
The  rest  of  the  newspaper  industry  came  to 
see  the  paper  as  an  indispensable  source  of 
information  as  the  News-Press  newsroom 
seemed  to  be  imploding.  “It  was  a  brilliant 
moment,”  Partridge  says  now.  “It  couldn’t 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  us.” 

Since  the  summer  of  2006,  between  a 
union  subscription  boycott,  some  residents’ 
hard  feelings  towards  McCaw,  and  the 
unavoidable  headwinds  of  the  newspaper 
economy,  the  News-Press  has  slipped  in 
daily  circulation  to  35,000,  while  the 
Independent's  audited  pickup  everv’ 
Thursday  is  40,000.  So  which  one  is  now 
the  “alternative”?  S 
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Submit  your  best  photos  published  in  your  paper  or  on  your  Web  site  since  Oct.  1, 2007,  and  you  could  be  featured  in 
our  November  issue  and  online  gallery.  (Photos  selected  as  E&P's  Photo  of  the  Week  or  Photo  of  the  Month  between 
Oct.  1, 2007,  and  Sept.  11, 2008,  are  automatically  entered.) 

Enter  now  for  your  chance  to  win  the  grand  prize  of 
$1,000  and  a  professional  digital  camera! 

CATEGORIES: 

News  (Spot/General)  |  Features  |  Sports  |  Multiple  Images/Photo  Essay 
(Entries  are  broken  into  4  circulation  groups.  See  category  details  at  entry  Web  site.) 

EASY  ONLINE  ENTRY  at  www.editorandpublisher.com-Starti'ng  JULY  1 

DEADLINE:  SEPTEMBER  12,  2008 

For  more  Information,  contact  Reiko  Matsuo  at  (646)  654-5290  (rmatsuo@editorandpublisher.com) 
or  Jennifer  Ginsberg  at  (646)  654-7210  (jennifer.ginsberg@nlelsen.com). 
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Upset  about  rates  and  other  issues,  newsroom 
exees  raise  protests  —  or  seek  alternatives 


EDITORS 

Odds  with  K 


This  Washington  dust-up,  which  spilled 
out  into  the  hallway  following  the  Q&A, 
was  only  the  latest  in  a  long-running  battle 
between  AP  and  numerous  newspaper 
editors  —  one  that  dates  back  nearly  a  year 
to  when  the  rate  structure  (set  to  take  effect 
in  Januaiy  2009)  was  first  announced. 

Yet  the  editors’  concerns  go  beyond  rates, 
hitting  other  issues  that  include  complaints 
about  decreases  in  local  and  regional  break¬ 
ing  news;  disagreements  over  the  amount 
of  “enterprise”  stories  coming  out  of  the 
Washington  and  state  bureaus;  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  competing,  non-newspaper  outlets 
are  getting  too  much  AP  copy  via  new 
multimedia  programs. 

“AP  needs  to  listen  to  this,  because  it 
is  a  real  difficult  period  to  be  running 
newspapers,”  says  Anders  Gyllenhaal,  The 
Miami  Heralds  senior  VP/executive  editor. 
Comments  Sandra  Mims  Rowe,  editor  of  The 
Oregonia?}  in  Portland:  "The  piece  that  con- 
cems  me  most  has  to  do  with 
the  [AP’s]  mission,  and  if 
—  .  there  is  a  disconnect  between 
j  U.S.  daily  papers  and  AP  on 

how  it  serv'es  those  papers.” 

:  Bill  Marimow,  editor  and 

I  executive  VP  of  The  Ph  iladel- 
;  phia  Inquirer,  adds:  “At  a 
I  time  when  the  newspaper 
industrv'  is  feeling  the 
biggest  pinch,  those  who  are 
B  supported  by  the  industrv' 

need  to  help  out.” 

For  their  part,  AP 
executives  maintain  that 
the  realities  of  cost-cutting 
and  budget-tightening  are  a 
_  priority’.  They  say  that  editor 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Associated  Press  President/CEO  Tom  Curley  had 
just  delivered  his  address  on  April  16  at  AP’s  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  the  event’s  typi¬ 
cally  congenial  vibe  turned  ugly.  For  nearly  an  hour, 
Curley  had  highlighted  the  not-for-profit  company’s 
business  gains,  news  coverage  wins,  and,  in  his  view,  a  terrific  new 
rate  and  fee  structure  that  he  claimed  would  give  most  of  the  1,500 
AP  newspaper  members  up  to  $21  million  in  combined  savings.  But 
soon  after  he  finished  his  report,  several  editors  who  had  listened 

in  the  dow-nstairs  ballroom  of  the  Renais-  Several  editors  also  complained  that  the  new 

sance  Washington  Hotel  began  to  pounce  on  rate  structure,  which  had  been  announced 

Curley  —  and  the  AP  in  general  —  for  what  months  earlier,  still  remained  short  on 

they  contend  is  an  unfair  restructuring  plan  specifics.  “They  can't  tell  us  how  we  are  going 

and  a  failure  to  serve  some  of  their  needs.  to  save  money,”  Baron  said  later  that  day.  “It 

“I  think  you  vastly  underestimate  the  reminds  me  of  what  I  see  on  14th  Street  in 

resentment  and  anger  in  this  room,”  Pittn-  New  York,  the  Three-Card  Monte.” 


Associated  Press  staffers  at 
work  in  AP's  main  newsroom, 
on  33rd  Street  in  Manhattan. 
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concerns  are  understandable,  but  not 
always  easily  allayed.  “AP  is  not  a  solution 
to  all  of  their  problems,”  says  Senior  VP/ 
Rxecutive  Editor  Kathleen  Carroll.  “But  we 
are  tiying  to  respond  to  as  many  as  we  can.” 

William  Dean  Singleton,  who  sees  both 
sides  of  the  debate  as  CEO  of  MediaNews 
Group  and  AP  s  chairman,  says  the  news 
cooperative  is  a  great  value  for  his  papers, 
representing  about  7%  of  his  costs  but  35% 
of  his  newshole.  “The  AP  product  gets 
better  and  better,”  he  says.  “It  provides  for 
most  of  us  the  only  real  foreign  coverage 
we  get.  I  am  having  a  hard  time  seeing  the 
editors’  problem  with  this.” 

Where  are  the  big  savings? 

Under  current  Associated  Press  policy, 
each  new’spaper  buys  a  package  of  general 
news  created  by  AP  based  on  that  paper’s 
location  and  circulation.  The  package 
usually  includes  breaking  news,  sports, 
business,  and  other  national,  international, 
and  regional  news  relevant  to  the  client’s 
market,  including  its  state  AP  wire. 

Under  the  new  structure,  AP  member 
new  spapers  will  receive  all  breaking  new  s 
worldwide  (including  items  from  other 
state  wires),  as  w'ell  as  breaking  sports, 
business,  and  entertainment  stories.  In 
addition,  a  package  of  premium  content  — 
made  up  of  five  types  of  non-breaking 
stories  including  sports,  entertainment, 
business,  lifestyie  and  analysis  —  will  be 
available  at  an  additional  cost. 

When  the  new  structure  w'as  announced 
in  2007,  AP  promised  a  combined  savings 
of  $5.6  million  across  newspaper  member 
budgets,  which  increased  to  $14  million  — 
and,  finally,  $21  million  just  days  before 
the  April  meeting. 

“Our  interest  w^as  reducing  costs, 
[creating]  stability  for  AP  in  terms  of 
our  revenue,  and  a  broader  choice  for  the 
members,”  Senior  VP/Chief  Revenue 
Officer  Thomas  R.  Brettingen  tells  E^P 
during  an  interview  at  AP’s  New'  York 
headquarters.  He  maintains  there  is  no 
connection  to  this  mission  “and  thinking 
newspapers  aren’t  important  to  us  any¬ 
more.  They  are  important.” 

Some  editors  see  it  differently^  claiming 
not  only  is  the  rate  cut  too  small,  but  many 
of  the  AP  services  —  such  as  local  and  re¬ 
gional  breaking  news  —  are  lacking.  Tw'o 
groups  of  editors  penned  angry  letters  to 
the  news  conglomerate  in  late  December 
and  early  January  demanding  a  change. 
One  group  spanned  the  country,  from  The 
Boston  Globe  to  the  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune,  among  other  major  dailies,  while  the 
other  consisted  solely  of  Ohio  new  spapers. 


Tom  Callinan  Todd  Franko 
The  Cincinnati  The  Vindicator, 

Enquirer  Youngstown 


Susan  Benjamin  J. 

Goldberg  Marrison 

The  Plain  Dealer  The  Columbus 
Dispatch 


Ron  Royhab  Bruce  Winges 
The  Blade,  Toledo  Akron  Beacon 
Journal 


Ohio  editors  speak  as  one 


hefty  sum  even  during 
the  best  of  times  —  and 
we  all  would  certainly 
agree  that  these  are  not 
the  best  of  times.” 

The  letter  also  includ¬ 
ed  complaints  about  is¬ 
sues  other  than  fees. 
Among  them:  the  delay 
in  moving  breaking  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  wire,  failing  to 
credit  newspapers  for 
some  stories,  and  deny¬ 
ing  requests  for  coverage 


of  state  events. 

“We  want  basic  cover¬ 
age  of  news  events,  in¬ 
cluding  such  things  as 
state  legislative  hearings 
and  committees,”  the 
letter  stated.  “We  have 
increasingly  difficulty  in 
securing  your  agreement 
to  do  that;  instead,  you 
are  focusing  on  what 
we’d  rather  do  ourselves 
—  enterprise.” 

-  Joe  Strupp 


ON  Dec.  21,  2007, 
a  group  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  six  Ohio 
newspapers  launched  the 
protest  against  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  with  a  letter 
to  President  Tom  Curley. 
In  it,  they  stated  that 
AP’s  rates  and  news  prac¬ 
tices  were  unacceptable 
to  them,  declaring,  “we 
pay  nearly  $4  million  an¬ 
nually  to  the  AP.  That’s  a 


Ultimately,  the  Ohio  editors  formed  a  budget  situation  forced  them  to.  They 
coalition  to  share  content  among  their  didn’t  have  any  engagement  on  coverage 

newsrooms,  an  arrangement  that  continues  issues.  That  is  a  factor  for  those  who  have 
today.  “That  is  going  great,”  says  Goldberg  been  more  vocal.  It  is  a  fine  debate  to  make 
of  the  Plain  Dealer.  “We  have  had  some  it  local  coverage  versus  enterprise  —  but 

great  stories  breaking  here  that  have  been  define  ‘enterprise.’  The  most  productive 

picked  up  all  over  the  state.”  I  conversations  are  about  how’  AP  can  best 

Other  editors  have  stopped  short  of  |  serve  the  most  papers.” 
forging  such  sharing  agreements,  but  many  i  She  adds:  “You  have  geographic  splits 
feel  the  AP’s  response  to  their  concerns  has  i  w'here  editors  in  one  part  of  the  country’ 
been  limited  —  and  they  fear  they’ll  either  think  editors  in  another  part  are  getting 

have  to  cut  back  on  AP  copy  or  find  some  special  treatment.” 
other  w  ay  to  defray  the  cost.  “There  is  a 

significant  number  [of  editors]  w'ho  are  Some  explanation  needed 
concerned,  if  not  angry,”  says  Rowe  in  Port-  The  thorny  rate  restructuring  comes  at  a 
land.  “It  does  have  the  potential  of  having  [  time  w'hen  both  AP  and  its  member  news- 
more  and  more  editors  start  to  question  it.”  !  papers  are  facing  some  of  the  same  issues: 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  already  cost-cutting  demands,  uncertainties  about 

begun  to  reduce  their  use,  such  as  the  Globe  the  future  of  print,  and  pressure  to  better 
andtheP/a/nDea/cr  — bothofw'hichare  utilize  the  Web. 

dropping  AP’s  stock  market  listings  and  AP’s  staffing  has  remained  pretty’  stable 

replacing  them  with  Bloomberg  News  con-  in  the  past  five  to  10  years,  with  4,100  em- 
tent.  Meanw'hile,  the/lAron  (Ohio)  Beacon  j  ployees  worldwide  including  3,000  joumal- 
Joumal  claims  to  be  saving  $1,500  annual-  i  ists.  The  news  organization  still  maintains 
ly  by  reducing  the  use  of  AP  sprarts  feed  and  |  244  bureaus  in  98  countries,  most  in  the 
photo  services.  “I  want  to  wait  and  see  what  |  United  States.  It  has  had  its  experiments 
they  are  going  to  come  back  with  on  pric-  1  in  the  online  world  —  such  as  the  “asap” 
ing,”  says  Editor  Bruce  Winges.  “If  they  give  j  packages  that  offered  a  daily  menu  of 
us  more  of  a  break  on  pricing,  that  is  good.”  1  feature-oriented  and  quirky  Web  stories 
Kathleen  Carroll,  responding  to  those  with  video,  which  ended  months  ago.  The 
cases,  says,  “These  are  editors  who  haven’t  j  D.C.  bureau  also  saw  a  major  shake-up  with 
paid  particular  attention  to  AP  until  their  i  the  ouster  of  10-year  bureau  chief  Sandy 
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Johnson  in  May,  and  a  new  regional  editing 
approach  is  being  put  in  place  that  will  likely 
mean  fewer  eyes  on  some  copy. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  new's  organiza¬ 
tion  —  technically  a  “not-for-profit”  — 
remains  w'ell  in  the  black,  with  revenue  up 
some  $30  million  to  $710  million  in  2007 
and  net  income  rising  about  $10  million  to 
$23  million.  AP  recently  hired  Michael 
Oreskes  from  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  as  managing  editor  overseeing 
most  domestic  coverage  and  launched  the 
Mobile  New's  Network,  w'hich  delivers  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  iPhones  and  Blackbenys.  A 
deal  with  Google  also  gives  AP  content  more 
readership  and  places  to  have  its  w'ork  seen. 

“The  bottom  line  for  us  is  that  the  world 
thrives  on  information,  and  we  all  w^ant  to 
survive  to  provide  that,”  says  Carroll.  “We  are 
constantly  calibrating  things.” 

Senior  VT  Brettingen,  whose  time  at  AP 
dates  back  to  his  days  as  a  reporter  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  in  1970,  calls  today’s  changes  in 
price  and  structure  the  biggest  during  his 
time  at  the  news  cooperative.  “The  combina¬ 
tion  of  redoing  the  assessment  formula,  this 
packaging  that  takes  out  all  of  the  intermedi¬ 
aries,  and  if  you  consider  what  we  are  doing 
all  at  once,  it  is  certainly  the  biggest  change 
in  my  memory,”  he  says.  “I  think  if  newspa¬ 
pers  feel  like  it  is  a  negative,  it  means  w’e 
have  been  good  [for  a  long  time]  at  directing 
to  keep  newspaper  rates  dowm.” 

He  also  stresses  that  many  of  the  changes 
being  planned  and  executed  were  put  in 
place  with  input  from  newspapers:  “In  the 
year-plus  we  have  been  working  on  it,  the 
challenges  of  the  newspaper  industry  haven’t 
gotten  any  easier.  In  discussions  with  the 
membership  and  the  board,  we  spoke  about 
making  the  savings  [higher],  and  we  did.” 

AP  officials  say  they  began  meeting  with 

members  to  discuss  a  restruc-  _ 

turing  as  far  back  as  early 

2007,  adding  that  at  least  100  ? 

meetings  have  been  held  with  / 

different  groups  of  editors,  ^ 

bureau  chiefs,  and  local  !  r,  ^ 

papers,  including  some  1,000 

people.  Those  gatherings  con-  , 

tinue,  adds  Brettingen,  who 

admits  that  the  frill  scope  of  ^ 

AP’s  new  approach  may  not 

have  been  properly  explained. 

“The  two  bits  of  information  a  paper  needs 
to  know  are,  how  much  am  I  going  to  pay, 
and  how  much  of  your  primary  content  do  I 
need  to  buy?”  he  says.  “Do  I  w^ant  to  buy  the 
sports  premium  before  I  know  what  is  in 
core  sports?  Members  need  to  know  that, 
but  we  could  not  give  that  in  great  detail.” 

Along  with  the  rate  restructuring,  which 


The  Associated  Press  has  delivered  content  to  newsrooms  for  163  years,  since  well  before  the  days 
of  the  teletype  machine,  above.  This  photo  was  taken  in  the  Boston  Globe  newsroom  in  1926. 

he  claims  simplifies  the  content  offerings 
into  two  levels  (breaking  new's  and  premium 
content),  AP  also  created  its  digital  co-op, 

W'hich  allows  member  new'spapers  to  submit 
multimedia  content  that  AP  tags  with 
metadata  that  makes  it  easier  for  Internet 
searches.  It  also  makes  the  content  available 
for  future  outside  business  opportunities, 
such  as  the  new'  mobile  new's  service. 

Participation  in  the  digital  co-op  makes 
members  eligible  for  a  5%  discount  on  basic 
AP  fees. 

In  addition,  in  the  spirit  of  the  content 
sharing  the  Ohio  papers  are  doing,  the  new's 
cooperative  created  AP  E.xchange,  the  online 
display  of  all  AP  content  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  —  either  through  their  member  choice 


allowing  them  to  decide  what  they  want.  In 
the  past,  some  editors  would  not  even  know 
of  a  particular  story’  or  photo  if  an  AP  editor 
deemed  it  unworthy  for  their  area  to  receive 
through  the  older  distribution  system. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  attractive  things  for  news¬ 
papers,”  says  Brettingen.  “It  is  the  local  news 
provider’s  choice.” 


Gt'iping  editors  consider  options 

But  in  reacting  to  the  new  rate  and 
distribution  structure,  which  many  newspa¬ 
pers  contend  is  still  unclear  due  to  a  lack  of 
specific  fees  for  each  member  that  has  been 
promised  by  late  June,  numerous  editors 
brought  up  problems  that  they  say  have  been 
simmering  for  years.  One  is  that  they  see  AP 
failing  to  provide  the  kind  of  re- 
iC  to  gional  and  state-level  news  they 
^  .  want,  in  favor  of  more  enterprise 

»y  UU  and  non-breaking  stories, 

nil'll  Some  papers  also  accuse  the 

,  Associated  Press  of  taking  their 

lUl  content  and  sharing  it,  via  state 

leAR”  wires,  with  competitors.  The 

unusual  nature  of  AP  has  always 
—  TOM  BRETTINGEK/SeniorVR  held  that  it  is  a  co-op,  with 
Chief  Revenue  Officer,  The  Associated  Press  member  papers  taking  content 

but  also  providing  its  own  con¬ 
tent  to  share.  In  the  Internet  age,  with  stories 
posting  on  Web  sites  almost  immediately, 
many  editors  say  that  kills  competition. 

“It  is  irksome  that  their  information  goes 
to  outlets  that  are  competitive  with  us.  That 
is  growing,”  says  Dennis  Ryerson,  editor  and 
vice  president  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  a 
former  top  editor  at  the  Des  Moines  Register. 


and  premium  arrangements,  or  on  an  a  la 
carte  basis.  Within  AP  Exchange  is  also  a 
member  sharing  area  in  which  new'spapers 
can  share  content  with  each  other,  without 
any  AP  involvement. 

AP  officials  stress  that  the  new  rate 
structure  takes  much  of  the  choice  out  of 
AP’s  hands  and  into  individual  editors’  by 
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But  more  editors  say  they  are  stuck  with 
AP,  for  now,  given  that  the  new's  cooperative 
requires  a  one-year  notice  to  opt  out.  “It  is  a 
Catch-22,”  says  Karin  Winner,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  “We  need  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  we  have  fewer  p)eople  getting 
it  for  us.” 


weathered  much  of  the  print-to-Web  transi¬ 
tion  better  than  many  of  its  members,  having 
ventured  into  digital  journalism  earlier  than 
most  newspapers,  who  are  still  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  raise  revenue  online. 

Brettingen  says  AP  is  eas\'  for  many  papers 
to  attack  because  with  so  many  costs  close 
to  their  newsrooms,  the  news  co-op  as  a 
far-away  entity'  is  a  simple  target:  “We  are 
a  big  line  item,  and  we  are  noticeable.  It  is 
absolutely  understandable  that  you  w  ant 
more  stuff  to  put  out  the  product  you  put 
out.  If  we  don’t  have  a  positive  cash  flow,  how' 
are  we  going  to  do  w  hat  we  have  to  do  to 
make  decisions?” 

The  AP  recently  updated  the  circulation 
figures  it  uses  to  set  rates  for  each  paper  for 
the  first  time  since  2003,  basing  them  on 
2006  figures.  Brettingen  says  that  will  likely 
mean  a  price  reduction  for  many  papers  that 
have  seen  circulation  decreases.  On  the  prod¬ 
uct  front,  he  notes  that  the  new  simplified 
breakdown  of  offerings  will  give  newspapers 
under  the  basic  member-choice  plan  access 


Good  buy,  or  goodbye? 

But  for  all  the  complaints,  AP  officials 
say  the  news  co-op  remains  a  necessary' 
commodity  for  newspapers,  at  a  low  price. 
“Newspapers  are  our  biggest  customer 
segment,”  says  Brettingen,  noting  27%  of  AP 
revenue  comes  from  them. 

He  cites  a  recent  50-newspaper  survey 
that  indicates  AP  accounts  for  46%  of  news¬ 
paper  text,  photos  and  data,  but  only  5%  of 
the  total  newsroom  budget.  “That  seems  to 
us  like  a  pretty  good  value,”  Brettingen  says. 
“Would  every  paper  like  to  pay  us  half  of 
what  they  do  now?  Of  course.  The  board 
looks  at  newspapers,  but  also  a  stable  and 
strong  AP.” 


Boston  Globe  editor  Martin  Baron  says  AP’s  new  rate  structure  “reminds  me  of  what  I  see  on  14th  Street 
in  New  York,  the  Three-Card  Monte.  They  can’t  tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  save  money.” 

to  all  photos,  all  financial  information,  and 
all  archived  photos. 

AP  supporters,  w  hich  include  numerous 
newspapers,  say  they  have  found  this  new 
approach  positive  and,  in  many  cases, 
cheaper.  They  say  complaining  editors  were 
not  willing  to  be  involved  enough  in  the 
process  from  the  beginning. 

“If  people  wanted  to  have  a  discussion 
with  AP  before  anything  was  done,  that 
opportunity  e.xisted,”  says  Tom  Silvestri, 


Dean  Singleton  admits,  however,  the 
reduced  impact  newspapers  have  on  the 
Associated  Press’  bottom  line,  noting  that 
they  will  drop  from  27%  of  the  AP  revenue 
stream  to  25%  in  2009.  He  also  says  that 
MediaNews  and  Gannett  are  the  only  news¬ 
paper  companies  in  the  top  10  revenue 
sources  for  AP:  “I  suspect,  over  time,  that 
percentage  will  continue  to  decline  because 
other  areas  will  continue  to  grow.” 

Some  observers  note  that  AP  has  also 
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Still,  AP  officials  believe  they  can  survive 
this  new  pushback  —  and  they  claim  there 
is  little  chance  that  many  newspapers  will 
seek  to  cut  services  completely.  They  also 
believe  the  business-to-business  approach, 
in  which  AP  still  provides  content  to  news 
outlets  and  not  directly  to 
consumers,  will  not  change. 

On  the  idea  of  numerous 
papers  cutting  the  service 
completely  after  dropping 
bits  and  pieces  over  the 
years,  Brettingen  says, 

“There  has  been  a  decline  in 
stock  listings  [use]  for  the 
last  several  years”  —  one 
area  that  has  seen  extensive 
demand  reduction.  “Papers 
drop  things  because  they 
don’t  need  them,  but  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years. 
We  are  still  valuable.  A  lot  of 
this  content  doesn’t  have  to 
make  its  way  to  newspapers, 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  Web.” 

With  more  newspapers 
focusing  on  local  and 
regional  coverage  — 
and  more  considering  content-sharing 
arrangements  —  there  is  a  danger  that 
AP’s  national  and  international  reporting 
might  be  seen  as  less  valuable.  There’s  also 
the  argument  that  newspaper  readers  can 
find  such  non-local  coverage  on  other  Web 
sites,  from  CNN.com  to  Yahoo  News,  much 
of  it  in  the  form  of  the  same  AP  reports  that 
newspapers  would  buy.  Ben  Marrison  of 
The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  envisions 
a  day  when  AP  might  be  cut  altogether, 
simply  to  save  money. 

“There  is  a  chance  that  all  of  AP  will  go  at 
some  point,”  he  declares.  “If  it  comes  to  our 
stuff  or  AP  stuff,  we  stick  with  our  stuff. 

That  might  come  in  20  years,  or  two  years.” 

Still,  most  say  AP’s  vast  coverage  makes  it 
a  necessity  —  at  least  for  now.  “Alternatives 
are  not  very  easy  to  find,”  says  Gyllenhaal  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  in  supplying  the  “whole 
gamut  of  what  you  need.” 

Marimow  in  Philadelphia  agrees:  “If 
we  have  five  to  six  stories  on  the  front  page, 

I  would  like  30%  to  40%  to  be  nation^ 
and  international  stories.  The  best  formula 
for  success  is  to  be  indispensible  to  your 
readers.” 

So  does  that  make  AP  indisp)ensible  to 
newspapers?  “Who  is  out  there  covering 
the  world?”  asks  Brettingen.  “We  are  one 
whose  presence  is  growing.”  II 


163  years  of  service  —  which  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  Morse  Code.  Newspapers,  of 
course,  were  a  larger  part  of  AP’s  clientele 
in  the  past,  and  represented  a  bigger  chunk 
of  its  revenue. 

The  news  cooperative,  which  lost  much 


president  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  “Standing  up  at  a 
meeting  and  yelling  at  Tom  Curley  is  not 
what  people  should  be  doing.  They  are 
trying  to  put  savings  on  the  table  for  most 
of  their  members.” 

William  “Skip”  Hidlay, 
former  executive  editor 
of  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
in  Neptune,  N.J.,  and 
current  president/pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Gannett 
New  Jersey  dailies, 
agrees:  “I  believe  AP  is 
doing  what  it  needs  to  do 
to  grow  and  market  its 
services.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  by  tbe  anger.” 

Dennis  Ellsworth, 
executive  editor  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press,  sajs  those  who 
understand  the  changes 
realize  it  likely  means  a 
savings.  “AP  is  a  value,” 
he  declares.  “I  don’t  know 
why  I  would  start  to  value 
AP  differently.” 

Adds  Brettingen:  “Most  members  will 
see  rates  go  down,  pay  less.  Some  will  go  up, 
but  it  w'on’t  be  many.” 


AP  copy  “provides  for  US  the 
I  I  only  real  foreign  coverage  we 

^  get.lanihavingahardtime 

^  seeing  the  editors’  prohlem 

with  this.  WILLIAM  DEAN  SINGLETON 

IHk  finl  Chairman 

“At  a  time  when  the  newspa- 

per  industry  is  feeling  the  ^ 

biggest  pinch,  those  who  are  BHcv 
supported  hy  the  industry  H|B  >1 
need  to  help  out.’’— BILL  MARIMOW 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


of  its  competition  when  UPI  downsized  to 
an  almost  non-entity  during  the  past 
decade,  has  had  to  stay  competitive  against 
such  news  services  as  Reuters,  PA  Sport, 
and  Bloomberg.  Staying  ahead  of  the  New' 
York  Times  News  Service,  McClatchy- 
Tribune  Information  Services,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service  is  another  challenge. 


A  necessity,  at  least  for  now 

while  its  status,  size,  and  scope  have 
changed  in  the  38  years  since  Brettingen 
first  worked  for  the  AP  in  Sioux  City,  that 
block  of  time  is  actually  a  small  part  of  AP’s 
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Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 

North  American  newsprint  markets 
continued  to  spiral  downward  in  second- 
quarter  2008,  with  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
consuming  13.7%  less  year-over-year  in 
April,  although  the  results  were  skewed 
by  last  April  having  one  additional 
Sunday,  according  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Products  Council’s  (PPPC)  latest  report. 

Producers,  however,  have  been  able  to 
keep  inventories  under  control,  with  total 
North  American  newsprint  mill  stocks 
down  147,000  tonnes  through  the  first 
four  months  verses  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  tighter  newsprint  supplies, 
U.S.  dailies  reduced  inventories  by  13,000 
tonnes  during  April,  to  349,000  tonnes. 


which  was  51,000  tonnes  below  last  April. 

Total  North  American  newsprint 
production  in  April  was  down  8.7%  year- 
over-year,  bringing  the  year-to-date  total 
to  3.475  million  tonnes,  off  9.0%  from 
2007.  Mills  operated  at  91%  of  capacity 
in  both  April  and  year-to-date,  compared 
to  94%  for  both  periods  in  2007. 

While  total  North  American  shipments 
fell  5.3%  year-over-year  in  April,  bringing 
the  total  through  the  first  four  months  to 
3.489  million  tonnes,  which  was  a  4.4% 
decline  from  a  year  ago,  overseas 
shipments  rose  year-over-year  by  7.2%  in 
April  and  were  up  3.4%  year-to-date,  to 
738,000  tonnes.  ■ 


Newsprint 

Forecast 


Prices: 

Up  $60  tonne  3Q 


Inventories: 

Down  17,000  tomes  in  April 


Consumption: 

Down  13.7%  yoy 


Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE  •  WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 


For  printers,  Drupa  is  the  biggest  show 
on  Earth.  Held  once  every  four  years, 
Drupa  2008  drew  391,000  visitors  from 
138  countries  traveled  to  Diisseldorf, 
Germany  to  see  what  the  1,971  exhibitors 
had  to  showcase. 

Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of 
business  and  technical  development  for 
news  ink,  noted  new  press  developments. 
“The  biggest  thing  1  see  from  a  news¬ 


paper  standpoint  are  new  presses,  for 
example,  from  KBA  and  MAN  Roland, 
that  are  six  wide  with  automated  plate 
loading,”  Mr.  Harbin  said.  “They  will 
reduce  manpower  and  increase 
productivity.  From  what  1  hear,  there  are 
newspapers  that  will  invest  in  these  for 
pretty  quick  return  on  investment.” 

Bertrand  Lousteau,  Marketing  Director, 
web  offset  Europe  for  Sun  Chemical, 


pointed  to  interest  at  Drupa  in  waterless 
web  offset.  “Waterless  web  offset  is  a 
new  trend,  particularly  in  newspaper 
printing,”  Mr.  Lousteau  noted.  “This 
innovative  method  enables  outstandingly 
cost-effective,  top  quality  production  on 
Cortina  presses  from  Koenig  &  Bauer 
(KBA).”  ■ 
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Dow  Jones  looks  to  Methode  as  a  single 
system  for  24-hour  global  access  for 
creating,  sharing,  and  producing  content 
for  presentation  in  various  print  and 
electronic  media  around  the  world. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  said  it  will  make  the  same 
change  —  a  second  chance  to  realize,  and 
move  well  beyond,  a  major  project  it  aban¬ 
doned  as  the  last  century  came  to  a  close. 
Dow  Jones  is  still  devising  an  implementa¬ 
tion  timetable. 

Each  site  will  get  a  project  leader  from 
Milan,  and  EidosMedia  Inc.  President  Jo 
Ann  Froelich  is  assembling  a  U.S.  staff  to 
join  the  projects’  teams. 

Major  metro’s  move 

To  cope  with  industrywide  changes,  “We 
had  a  clear  vision  of  where  we  wanted  to  go 
from  a  technology  standpoint,  but  until  we 
started  talking  to  EidosMedia  we  had  no 
idea  the  solution  we  were  seeking  actually 
existed,”  Times  Executive  Editor  David 
Boardman  said  in  announcing  the  contract. 

For  its  part,  Eidos  pointed  to  what  CEO 
Gabriella  Franzini  called  “productivity 
gains  made  possible  by  driving  print  and 
online  community  operations  from  a  single 
editorial  platform.” 

The  media-neutral  solution  will  replace  a 
CCI  Europe  editorial  system  used  by  250 
staffers.  “The  most  fundamental  advantage 
that  we  hope  to  gain”  by  swapping  out  sys- 


XML-based  system  from  Milan  fashions 
the  right  look  for  content  in  any  outlet 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


After  almost  10  years,  publishing  solutions  company 
EidosMedia  has  cracked  the  North  American  market, 
sealing  contracts  for  its  Methode  knowledge-management 
system  with  major  publishers  in  Seattle  and  New  York  that 
now  use  newsroom  systems  from  two  big  names  of  the  ’90s. 

Denmark’s  CCI  Europe  and  Unisys  Italia’s  publishing  systems 
group  had  made  substantial  inroads  among  U.S,  dailies.  Though  both 

were  in  business  for  many  years,  their  offer-  the  same  functionality  and  more  into  a 

ings  were  comparatively  new,  integrated  system  devised  from  scratch  for  efficient 
pagination  and  ad-side  solutions,  and  relied  workflow  in  a  newer,  multiple-media 
in  large  part  on  proprietary  software  in  an  environment.  It  is  among  a  handful  of 

age  when  others  competed  to  integrate  off-  European  developers  that  have  used  con- 

the- shelf  applications.  They  were  industri-  tent-defining  extensible  markup  language 

al-strength  solutions  for  the  demands  of  big  (XML)  in  writing  or  entirely  rewriting  sys- 
dailies,  many  mid-size  papers  and  groups.  terns  for  publication  regardless  of  medium. 

If  those  systems  succeeded  on  their  The  Seattle  Times  Co.  announced  it  will 

strengths  in  serving  the  workflow  needs  of  move  onto  Methode  next  year.  Design  and 
the  1990s,  EidosMedia  incorporated  much  planning  commence  next  month.  In  June, 
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terns,  seattletimes.com  Executive  Producer 
Stanley  Farrar  says,  is  “a  group  of  journal¬ 
ists  creating  content  without  a  specific 
mode  of  distribution”  in  mind.  That  such  a 
workflow’  should  be  achievable  by  a  smaller 
staff  than  in  years  past  is  another  core 
reason  for  adopting  it,  he  adds:  "We  think  it 
will  eliminate  some  duplication  of  effort.” 

He  also  anticipates  efficiencies  “at  the  core 
of  Methode,”  comparable  to  what  is  now 
used  for  Web  distribution,  that  will  end  a 
need  for  “different  groups  of  people  with 
different  technical  specialties.” 

For  what  it  was  designed  to  do,  CCI 
Europe’s  system  earns  praise  from  Farrar, 
who  says  “everv'one  hoped”  New  sGate,  CCI’s 
next  advance,  would  satisfy  publishers’ 
new-media  needs.  “It  will  in  some  ways,”  he 
continues,  do  “quite  a  few’  of  the  things  we 
see  Methode  doing,  but  not  all  of  them.” 

Considered  the  best  choice  for  Seat¬ 
tle  in  the  late  1990s,  CCI’s  New  sDesk 
“was  a  mature  system  w’hen  we 
installed  it ...  w  hich  was  part  of  the 
appeal,  esp)ecially  by  our  IT  depart¬ 
ment,”  says  Farrar.  But,  he  explains, 
that  also  means  CCI  would  “have  to 
make  a  break  at  the  core  of  the  tech¬ 
nology”  to  develop  something  compa¬ 
rable  to  w  hat  EidosMedia  created 
years  later  by  starting  with  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  model  —  w  hat  he  calls  a  “gen¬ 
erational  change  in  the  technology.” 

Returning  to  his  third  reason  for 
making  the  move,  Farrar  calls  the  CCI 
system  “comple.x,”  requiring  “highly 
specialized  training  to  learn  and  support.” 
The  paper  had  those  resources  10  years  ago, 
but  like  others,  its  staff  has  since  shrunk. 

“There  w’as  no  organized  effort  to  look  for 
the  next  system,”  says  Farrar,  but  w  hile  the 
company  kept  working  with  CCI  on  a  possi¬ 
ble  migration  to  New'sGate,  it  tracked  what 
was  “new  and  interesting  out  there.”  Once 
staffers  understood  what  Methode  “w’as  de¬ 
signed  to  do,”  they  paid  more  attention  to  it. 
When  Seattle ’s  News  IT  team  (“journalists 
who  had  migrated  into  technology'”)  asked 
for  a  demonstration,  “I  think  it  w  as  quite  a 
surprise  internally,”  says  Farrar.  “The  more 
we  looked  at  it,  the  more  sense  it  made.” 

For  its  220,863-circulation  namesake,  if 
not  also  for  its  Web  site  and  any  mobile  or 
other  outlets,  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  faced  a 
near-future  upgrade  to  its  editorial  system 
to  maintain  CCI’s  support.  So  management 
knew'  that  one  way  or  another  it  soon  w'ould 
spend  money  on  a  system.  At  the  same 
time,  how'ever,  there  also  was  “a  desire  to 
find  new  ways  to  make  money,”  Farrar  adds. 
“We  needed  the  tools  to  do  that.” 

Methode,  he  says,  looked  like  the  answ'er. 


especially  for  a  smaller,  but  already  fairly 
converged  newsroom  that  needed  to  react 
quickly  and  keep  mo\’ing  content  into  print 
and  onto  the  Web. 

While  extensive  staff  demos  w  ere  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  few  days  “for  every’one  w  e 
could  get  into  the  auditorium,”  he  adds,  the 
process  did  not  involve  the  same  level  of 
familiarization  attempted  earlier  w  hen 
considering  CCI,  Unisys,  QPS,  and  others. 

Farrar  w  as  particularly  impressed  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  says,  v’irtually  every  one 
from  all  areas  w  ho  looked  at  a  major  system 
liked  it.  “Genuine  e.xcitement,”  he  says, 
“made  it  a  lot  easier  to  make  that  decision.” 

Given  the  economic  climate  and  industry’ 
outlook,  some  questioned  the  expenditure. 
They  w  ere  told  the  investment  was  needed, 
the  system  w  ould  make  w  ork  easier  for  the 
smaller  staff,  and  that  the  company  could 
not  w  ait  to  respond  to  its  ow’n 


business  realities  and  the  new 


—  STANLEY  FARRAR 

Executive  Producer,  seattletimes.com 


media  landscape.  Had  the  company  w  aited 
to  make  the  change,  says  Farrar,  it  w  ould 
have  “w’ished  we  did  it  three  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause  those  issues  aren’t  going  to  go  aw  ay.” 

WTien  the  executive  editor  and  the  IT 
vice  president  presented  the  idea  to  the 
family  ow’ners  and  the  board,  Farrar 
observ  es,  “it  w'as  coming  both  from  the 
journalist  and  the  technologist.” 


Going  global 


At  Dow’  Jones,  Methode  w’ill  serv  e  more 
than  800  staffers  on  three  continents  who 
produce  print  and  Web  editions  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Barron’s  weekly,  and  the 
free  financial-news  site  MarketWatch.com. 

From  a  database  at  Dow  Jones’  South 
Brunsw'ick,  N.  J.,  facility’  and  replicated  for 
disaster-recovery'  at  another,  undetermined 
location,  the  system  w’ill  be  accessible  from 
"thick”  clients  on  Windows  workstations 
and  Mac/PC-based  brow'ser  clients.  (Eidos¬ 
Media  also  offers  an  Adobe-friendly,  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  magazine  version  of  Methode.) 

For  the  flagship  daify  Methode  will 
replace  Unisys’  Hermes  editorial  system. 


implemented  when  the  company’s  Global 
News  Management  System  project  was 
halted,  about  10  years  ago.  Aimed  at  world¬ 
wide  newsroom  communication  and  coor¬ 
dination,  GNMS  was  undertaken  in  the 
mid-1990s  by  Electronic  Data  Systems, 
which  also  was  to  supply  a  scaled-up  edito¬ 
rial  front  end  licensed  from  Dewar  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Corp.  It  had  no  pagination 
component.  The  Journal  would  rely  on  its 
existing  Mac-based  composing  rooms. 

Within  a  year  of  the  project’s  inception, 
Steuart  Dewar  sold  his  company  of  20  years 
to  the  Norwegian  firm  that  then  owued 
Atex.  After  GNMS  was  dropped,  EDS  hung 
in  for  two  years  before  fleeing  newspapers. 

While  calling  GNMS  “quite  v’isionary’,” 
Journal  News  Projects  Vice  President  Jim 
Pensiero  conceded  after  its  demise  that 
news  staffers  "just  lost  confidence  in  it,”  and 
that  its  unstable  database  would  “go  dow’n 
for  hours,”  causing  problems  at  deadline. 

So  the  Journal  put  Unisys  Media’s 
Hermes  in  the  hands  of  reporters  and 
editors,  who  had  been  on  an  old  CSI 
system,  and  used  the  Quark  Publish¬ 
ing  System  for  certain  sections.  About 
18  months  ago,  Atex,  now  based  in 
England,  also  bought  Unisys  Media. 

Hermes  was  fine  as  far  as  it  went, 
w’ith  back-end  interfaces  to  move 
content  to  the  Internet,  Dow  Jones 
Newsw’ires,  the  overseas  editions,  and 
internal  users.  But  the  world  was 
changing  and  Dow  Jones  w’ith  it.  The 
Journal  would  see  color,  photography, 
new  designs,  a  slimmer  format,  a  successful 
paid  Web  site,  and  a  new  ow'ner. 

At  just  about  the  time  Dow  Jones  walked 
away  from  GNMS,  EidosMedia’s  founders 
were  outlining  what  would  become  Meth¬ 
ode,  imaging  “the  kind  of  multi-channel, 
multiple-media,  global  news  operation  that 
Dow  Jones  is  planning  today;”  EidosMedia 
Group  President  Angelo  Grampa  said  when 
the  contract  was  announced. 

Besides  handling  separate  main  print 
editions  produced  for  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
Asia,  Methode  w’ill  be  used  to  manage  the 
U.S.  edition’s  many  versions,  which  result 
from  local  news  and  advertising.  And  w'ith 
Methode,  the  newspaper  and  WSJ.com  can 
use  the  same  content-preparation  platform. 

Dow  Jones  required  the  latest  technology 
for  operating  in  a  global  newsgathering 
and  reporting  env’ironment,  according  to 
Pensiero.  And  managing  all  news  products 
on  a  common  platform,  said  Dow  Jones 
Consumer  Media  Group  Chief  Technology' 
Officer  Jack  Gelman,  simplifies  operations. 
To  those  ends,  Methode  w'ill  aid  round-the- 
clock  editorial  operations.  As  the  U.S.  new's 
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The  choice  was  clear 
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"Speed,  cost,  reliability  and  first-class  support  were  key 
'things  our  team  looked  at  in  selecting  a  new  packaging 
system.  We  also  wanted  the  versatility  to  go  double- 
out  for  daily  production  and  single-out  for  higher  ^ 
insert  volumes  on  Sundays.  After  an  intensive  two-year 
comparison,  the  choice  was  clear.  The  performance  of 

the  Magnapak  system  has  validated  our  decision." 

\  *  : 

LEMONT  HAAS,  Prociuction  Manager, 

New. Hampshire  Union  Leader 
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day  ends,  operations  can  be  managed  by 
Asian  offices,  and  later  by  those  in  Europe. 

Selection  and  approval 

Editor  in  Chief  Robert  Thomson  informed 
Journal  staffers  earlier  this  year  that  a  search 
for  a  suitable  media-neutral  system  with 
which  stories  can  be  prepared  for  print 
and/or  electronic  dissemination  “with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  repetitive  rework¬ 
ing”  had  begun  almost  a 
year  before.  Installation  is 
to  begin  in  early  2009. 

Until  then,  as  the  vendor 
configures  the  system,  he 
WTOte,  staffers’  help  w  ould 
be  solicited  “to  ensure  that 
it  is  stress-tested,  without 
causing  you  undue  stress.” 

Thomson  assured 
newsrooms  that  reporters 
on  assignment  will  be  able 
to  access  and  use  the 
Web-enabled  system  arnwhere  a  suitable 
Internet  connection  is  available. 

Rising  from  copy  editor  to  new  s  operations 
vice  president,  Pensiero  last  fall  moved  back 
to  news  projects  from  the  publisher’s  office, 
where  he  oversaw  special  projects,  including 
the  Journal's  3.0  redesign.  In  January,  news¬ 
paper  systems  industry’  veteran  Froelich  was 
named  president  of  EidosMedia’s  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  —  headquartered  on  Wall  Street. 

“Getting  involved  in  the  Hermes  project 
educated  me,”  Pensiero  recalls.  It  not  only 
e.xposed  him  to  the  technologv’,  but  also  to  a 
customer  and  its  vendor,  both  of  which 
would  figure  in  later  dev  elopments. 

In  fall  of  1.999,  he  told  E^P  that  much  of 
his  confidence  in  Hermes  came  from  having 
seen  a  similar  system  supporting  more  than 
1,000  users  producing  four  multi-zoned 
News  International  dailies  in  London. 

While  emphasizing  that  system  choice 
turned  on  Methode’s  capabilities,  Pensiero 
acknowledges  that  EidosMedia’s  founding 
in  part  by  fonner  Unisys  personnel  (both 
are  based  in  Milan)  “played  probably  a  small 
role”  in  studving  Methode,  even  though 
it  was  not  used  in  North  America.  He 
continued  to  follow’  industry’  developments, 
including  those  at  EidosMedia.  Grampa  and 
group  CEO  Gabriella  Franzini  demonstrated 
Methode  in  the  U.S.  every’  year  or  so,  he  says, 
and  “each  time  I  saw  it,  it  got  better.” 

As  with  Hermes,  it  wasn’t  long  before 
Pensiero  was  focused  on  London.  “When 
somebody  gets  the  FT,  you  pay  attention.”  Six 
years  ago  Financial  Times  chose  EidosMedia 
to  provide  an  editorial  system  for  500-plus 
journalists  w'orldvvide,  who  create  content  for 
multiple  print  and  online  editions.  EThad 


tried  to  blaze  a  multimedia  trail  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  partner  for  Ate.x’s  ambitious  Omnex 
project  in  1998.  When  that  folded,  the  busi¬ 
ness  daily  scrambled  to  find  a  replacement 
with  the  cross-media  functionalitv’  envisioned 
for  Omnex.  William  Dawkins,  then  publish¬ 
ing  editor,  said  at  the  time  ET chose  Methode 
as  “the  system  that  could  meet  our  business 
objective ...  to  achieve  the  complete  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  the  newspaper  and 
FT.com  at  every’  level.” 

The  FT,  says 
Froelich,  was  “very’ 
open  with  what 
they’ve  done,” 
hosting  visitors 
from  other  news¬ 
papers,  including 
the  Journal.  In 
January’  following 
an  evaluation 
phase  in  Milan 
that  worked  to¬ 
ward  a  proof  of  concept,  a  Dow  Jones  pilot 
project  was  undertaken,  involving  personnel 
from  several  departments  and  emphasizing 
online  capabilities. 

Besides  numerous  sites  in  Europe  and  a 
large  installation  in  South  Africa,  Pensiero 
couldn’t  miss  EidosMedia’s  first  Asian  user. 
New  Delhi-based  Hindustan  Times  publish¬ 
er  HT  Media  Ltd.  adopted  Methode  shortly 
before  it  launched  —under  former  Jor/ mo/ 
Deputv’  Managing  Editor  Raju  Narisetti  —  a 
new  business  daily  and  Web  site.  Mint  and 
livemint.com/The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
use  some./oumo/-supplied  content. 

HT  Media’s  e.xperience  did  not  directly 
influence  Dow  Jones’  decision,  but  Methode’s 
installation  and  performance  there  were 

“watched  with  great  inter 


est,  Pensiero  says.  “Raju 
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Wall  Street  Journal  News  Projects  VP 


—  JO  ANN  FROELICH/President,  EidosMedia  Inc 


told  me  he  was  very  happy  vv’ith  the  results.” 

Eventually,  however,  content-management 
deliberations  would  play  out  against  larger 
content-ownership  negotiations,  and  in  mid- 
December,  New’s  Corp.  acquired  Dow  Jones. 
The  project  weathered  the  ovv’nership  transi¬ 
tion  well,  according  to  Pensiero.  Though  it 
meant  re-presenting  the  project,  “it  w’as  never 


a  full  stop,”  he  says.  A  January’  letter  from 
CEO  Les  Hinton  made  it  clear  the  project 
would  proceed.  “They  were  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  They  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is,”  Pensiero  says.  “When  they  think 
something’s  a  good  idea,  they  move.” 

News  in  the  new  century 

In  terms  of  scope  and  fimctionality’,  Pen¬ 
siero  says  the  project  is  “in  some  ways  tiy’ing 
to  realize  what  GNMS  went  after  in  the  mid- 
90s.”  That  project  “wasn’t  designed  to  make 
the  newspaper,”  but  it  did  aim  to  connect  all 
involved  in  doing  so.  Production  would  rely 
on  systems  already  on  the  market,  pages 
would  still  come  from  the  composing  room, 
and  the  Web  was  new  enough  not  to  figure 
much  in  the  workflow  So  when  Hermes  be¬ 
came  the  production  front  end,  content  was 
reprocessed  for  online  use,  and  the  Journal 
tied  together  staffers  as  best  it  could. 

Given  today’s  technologv'  advances,  pub¬ 
lishing  channels,  and  vendor  choices,  is  Dow 
Jones  in  a  better  position  for  having  had  to 
wait,  or  would  it  now  be  making  this  sort  of 
change  ev’en  if  GNMS  had  succeeded? 

“You  don’t  know  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened”  had  GNMS  worked  out,  Pensiero 
says.  But  integrated  pagination  and  online 
content  management  probably  would  have 
been  needed  sooner  than  later.  What’s  more, 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  GNMS,  Dow 
Jones  would  have  taken  ownership  of  the 
code  and  been  responsible  for  those  addi¬ 
tional  capabilities  —  which  Pensiero  points 
out  would  have  required  technologv’-devel- 
opment  expertise  beyond  what  the  company 
now  possesses,  substantial  as  that  is. 

The  advent  of  the  Web  and  faster,  widely 
available  telecommunications,  has  changed 
eveiything  about  the  possibilities  for  a  global 
news  operations  project.  With  Web-enabled 
technologies  supporting  content 
production  and  tracking,  informa¬ 
tion  sharing,  and  output  for  various 
channels,  “it’s  just  a  different  world,” 
Pensiero  remarks.  “I  give  our  online 
side ...  a  lot  of  credit  for  being  so 
much  more  interested”  in  those  de¬ 
velopments  10  years  ago  than  were 
many  on  the  print  side,  he  adds. 
Putting  himself  among  the  later,  he 
calls  the  Web  his  “blind  spot.”  So  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  online  side  was 
well  represented  on  the  latest  project  team. 

Before,  he  e.xplains,  “we  were  doing  every  ¬ 
thing  twice”  to  prepare  content.  In  many 
ways,  that’s  still  the  case.  But  just  as  Seattle 
aims  to  end  such  duplication,  Dow  Jones  sees 
Methode  collapsing  work  by  several  persons 
on  different  systems  into  a  streamlined  pro¬ 
cess  handled  by  fewer  persons  on  one  system. 
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With  Methode,  the  organization  antici¬ 
pates  accomplishing  all  that  it  sought  to  do 
with  GNMS,  and  more,  but  efficiently  within 
the  same  system.  While  any  new’  system  will 
change  what  journalists  can  do  at  their  work¬ 
stations  and  how'  they  do  it,  the  net  effect  of 
moving  to  Methode,  says  Pensiero,  will  be 
that  “it  lets  [reporters]  participate  more  ful¬ 
ly”  in  the  publishing  process. 

Snapshot  of  the  system 

Methode’s  workflow  configurability  “is 
well  thought-out,”  and  will  be  e.xplited  from 
the  outset,  according  to  Pensiero.  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  us  is  to  use  it  properly,”  he  says.  A 
system  test-drive  is  expected  in  late  fall,  after 
which  it  will  be  modified  as  needed. 

A  pure  XML  editor,  says  Froelich,  “can  do 
more  for  productivity  in  multichannel  pub¬ 
lishing  than  systems  originally  designed  for 
print”  and  based  on  QuarkXPress  or  Adobe 
InDesign.  Comparable  page-design  and  as¬ 
sembly  capabilities,  she  says,  were  built  into 
Xsmile,  Methode’s  native-XML  editor  and 
pagination  engine,  which  also  relies  on  cas¬ 
cading  stvie  sheets  and  SVG  page  geometrv'. 
More  than  anvthing  else,  copy  processing 
requires  no  hand-off,  conversion,  or  repur¬ 
posing.  EidosMeidas  concurrent  publishing 


model  enables  an  editor  to  manage  for  distri¬ 
bution  through  multiple  channels  —  parallel 
rather  than  serial  content  processing. 

The  scriptable  system  that  may  be  used  in 
printAVeb-driven,  layout/text-driven  modes 
consists  of  two  principal  applications:  the 
object-oriented  Versant  database  with  Auto¬ 
nomy  search  engine,  and  the  Xsmile  client, 
which,  among  other  ftmctions,  offers  budget¬ 
ing,  page  planning  and  design,  te.xt  entrv’  and 
editing,  a  Web  window,  pagination,  and  on¬ 
line  publishing.  It  also  may  be  used  to  assign 
and  track  stories  or  pages  and  share  data. 

System  architecture  is  such  that  searches 
may  be  optimized  by  assigning  different 
sources  (news  wire,  local  archive)  to  engines 
on  physically  separate  platforms  —  with  both 
accessible  from  the  same  querv’  interface. 

The  database  can  be  set  up  in  familiar 
folders,  and  versioning  templates  can  be  cre¬ 
ated,  with  libraries  established  for  SMS,  Web, 
print,  or  other  channels.  Content  dragged  to 
a  location  is  formatted  for  channel-appropri¬ 
ate  presentation,  including  handheld  devices’ 
display  limitations.  Froelich  points  out  that 
the  capabilities  are  up  front,  not  at  the  back 
end  of  content  preparation. 

Everything  needed  to  plan,  research, 
create,  process,  assemble  (including  images) 


and  output  a  storv’  is  readily  av'ailable  within 
the  system,  without  need  to  open  and  close 
applications  from  the  desktop.  Working  from 
one  storv’,  one  editor  can  create  the  package 
of  versions  for  multiple  publishing  channels. 
Staffers  also  may  collaborate  through  con¬ 
current  access  to  a  page  or  story. 

The  database  retains  changes  made  in  any 
channel,  and  users  can  be  alerted  automati¬ 
cally  to  the  changes.  Work  can  be  tracked 
from  assignment  through  to  versioning. 
Editors  can  see  how  and  where  stories  will 
appear,  say;  on  a  Web  site,  and  how  they 
change  if  set  to  move  after  tw'o  hours  from 
the  top  of  the  main  page  to  another  location. 

Methode  also  incorporates  ad  manage¬ 
ment  (from  preview  and  PDF  online  deliverv' 
and  checking,  to  placement  and  reporting);  a 
sv-ndication  server  for  feeding  certain  materi¬ 
al  to  certain  clients  at  certain  times;  and  a 
portal  server  for  customers  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  online  requirements,  including  content 
customization,  site-user  comment  and  con¬ 
tent  sharing,  and  online  pav’ment  provisions. 

"We  really  put  it  all  within  one  application 
and  control  it,”  says  Froelich.  HI 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/tech 
hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 
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Essex  Products  Group 
(860)767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
Sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 
•Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control  ---iiiiiii, 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Resister  Controls 
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inserting  lines,  each 
consisting  of  a 
MultiSertDrum 
MSD-2C  inserting 
system  with  Roll- 
Stream  precollect¬ 
ing  system,  allowing 
for  the  daily  zoned 
inserting  of  six 
supplements. 

A  MultiDisc 
DiscPool  winding 
and  unwinding 
system  will  dvnami- 
cally  bufter  product 
off  tvvo  existing 
Ferag  gripper 
conveyor  lines. 

The  equipment 
will  be  used  for 
daily  inserting  of 
supplements  into 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  tbe  weekly 
Barron’s.  Installation  is  slated  for  early 
next  year  at  Dow  Jones’  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  plant. 


.'■imilar  agreement 
led  to  implementa¬ 
tion  of  thermal  plate- 
setters  imaging  Viper 
830  thermal  litho- 
plates  at  another  12 
production  sites.  The 
thermal  CTP  con¬ 
sumables  partner¬ 
ship  with  Ogden 
continues  along  with 
the  new'  violet  CTP 
program. 

As  part  of  the  new 
agreement  with 
Ogden,  Southern 
Lithoplate  will 
direct  system 
installation  and 
integration  of  ECRM 
violet-laser  plateset- 
ters  and  Presteligence 
NevvsXtreme  workflow-management 
systems. 

Family-owned  Ogden  publishes  40 
dailies,  several  weeklies  and  shoppers  in 
12  states,  from  Florida  to  New  York  and 
as  far  west  as  Hawaii.  Affiliate  Ogden 
Publications  Inc.,  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  pub¬ 
lishes  rural-lifestvie  magazines,  including 
Grit,  Capper’s  and  Mother  Earth  News. 

Since  early  spring.  Southern  Lithoplate 
has  marketed  ECRM’s  line  of  Mako  auto¬ 
matic  and  semiautomatic  newspaper  CTP 
solutions,  including  the  Newsmatic  HS 
plus  {E&P  Online,  April  14  and  17). 

Workflow  software  developer 
Presteligence,  based  in  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  been  a  CtP  Alliance  member 
since  2006. 


editorial 

SAXOTECH 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Leveraging  group  publishing  technolo¬ 
gy',  The  McClatchy  Co.  contracted  for  a 
“Central  Channel  Agnostic”  content- 
management  and  production  system  to 
serve  265  users  at  The  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald,  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  and 
The  Sun-Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Implementation  starts  immediately, 
with  an  e.xpected  go-live  late  this  year. 

The  shift  from  separate  editorial  systems 
to  a  single,  distributed  architecture  will 
provide  the  sites  with  a  common  technolo¬ 
gy  platform  on  which  they  may  still  inde¬ 
pendently  plan,  create,  edit,  and  publish 
content  for  distinct  print  products.  Content 
from  the  centralized  Mediavvare  Center 
deployment  —  to  be  based  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  —  will  flow  to  McClatchy  Interactive- 
managed  digital  media  properties. 

The  solution  will  have  enhanced  work- 
flows  for  channel-neutral  content  and 
page  production.  Saxotech’s  Mediavvare 
Center  will  enable  content  sharing  among 
papers.  Adobe  InCopy  and  InDesign  CSS 
will  be  deployed  as  part  of  this  solution. 


Each  new  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  inserting  line  will 
include  a  Ferag  MultiSertDrum  MSD-2C. 


multimedia 

MERLINONE 

Quiney,  Mass. 

The  Spoke, sman-Review  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  ordered  the  video  module  for 
its  Merlin  Asset  Management  System.  The 
technology  allows  users  to  find  in  seconds 
digital  video  files  that  contain  specific 
words  or  phrases.  Results  are  automatical¬ 
ly  cued  to  the  spot  where  a  search  term  is 
spoken,  saving  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  locating,  mounting,  viewing  or 
jogging  video  clips.  Tbe  video  client  also 
enables  status  monitoring  of  a  video 
through  production  stages,  as  well  as 
tagging  in  and  out  points  that  get  trans¬ 
ferred  to  popular  nonlinear  editors. 

Staff  will  be  able  to  find  all  Spokesman- 
Review  published  material  (print  and 
Web)  in  one  search.  Users  select  to  search 
on  PDF  pages,  stories,  photos,  graphics, 
video  or  audio  files,  or  any  combination  of 
files,  getting  an  entire  package  with  one 
click.  The  new  Web  interface  is  optimized 
for  video  playback. 

Merlin  Video  integrates  with  popular 
transcoders  for  a  fast,  scalable  conversion 
between  virtually  any  video/audio  format 
and  workflow  automation.  Transcoder 
integration  allows  users  to  normalize  for¬ 
mats  brought  into  Merlin  or  store  videos 
in  original  format  and  transcode  when 
selecting  destination  newsroom  systems. 


prepress 

SOUTHERN  LITHOPLATE 

Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.  will  deploy 
Southern  Lithoplate’s  CtP  Alliance 
solution  ofTigerV  violet  plates,  ECRM 
Imaging  Systems  Mako  NewsMatic  250 
platesetters,  and  Presteligence  Inc. 
NewsXtreme  workflow  at  12  of  its  sites 
throughout  the  year. 

The  move  culminates  a  transition  to  an 
all-digital  workflow  that  Wheeling,  WVa.- 
based  Ogden  began  two  years  ago,  when  a 


post-press 

FERAG  AMERICAS 


Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  will  buv  tvvo  MSD 
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SOLUTIONS  TODAY. 


FOR  TOMORROW’S  MEDIA 


Please  visit  our  website  at  www.forumarc.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 
of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 
(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 

www.barrows.com 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  .  W 

650-34iM951 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting«Valuations»Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 

Knowles  Media 
Brokerage  Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Saie 
of  Community  B.,  ^  ^ 
Newspapers  ^ 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbacher  IVIedia 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM  •  JENNIFER.RIVERA@NIELSEN.COM 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  .4PPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  ‘Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
‘Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
‘Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  ‘Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROCK  SOLID  TEAM 

The  principals,  associates  and  analysts  at  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates 
h.we  the  capacity  to  manage  an  excellent  marketing  process  for  any  size 
transaction  from  traditional  print  publications  to  digital/new  media. 


LTibb'Greenu 
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If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 


visit  our  website 


-www.eclitorandpublisher.com- 


-THE  lYEWSPAPER  INDl'STRY’S  .MEETING  PLACE 
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NEWSR4PERS  FOR  SALE 


152-Year-Old  CA 
Weekly  For  Sale 

County  seat  paper  in  Northern  CA  with 
S650K  in  revenue,  $150K  in  cash  flow. 
Growing,  attractive  market. 

Owner  financing  available. 

Call  JP  Media  Partners  at  916-526-2693. 


Great  Investment  Opportunity 

For  sale  two  weekly  newsoaoers  and 
shoooer  housed  under  one  corooration. 
Located  in  North  Central  WV  with  the 
gross  income  of  800,(X)0.  Serious  in¬ 
quiries  only.  Email  for  more  information- 
cdoeters25@comcast.net 


Monthly  Spanish  Newspaper 
for  Sale  in  New  Jersey 

Monthly  tab  serving  the  growing  Hisoanic 
community.  Well  established  community 
newsoaoer  oublished  in  Soanish  circulat¬ 
ing  in  central  New  Jersey  is  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  next  level.  This  is  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  resoected  newspaoer  with  a  large 
number  of  repeat  advertisers.  Currently 
a  free  monthly  paper  but  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  paid  weekly  or  monthly.  The 
central  New  Jersey  market  offers  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential  for  this  5  year  old 
newspaper.  For  full  details  please  contact 
the  principal  at  610-66(>6937. 


Newspaper  for  Sale  in 
Arkansas  Mountains 

Exceptionally  stable,  very  profitable,  high¬ 
ly  respected  county  weekly  in  a  quiet, 
peaceful  community  of  22,000.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  extremely  popular  and  has 
tremendous  growth  potential.  It  is  a 
turnkey  operation  from  topJine  MAC  com¬ 
puters,  all  software,  printers,  scanners, 
network,  desks,  top-line  phone  system, 
company  vehicle,  and  a  sterling  reputa¬ 
tion.  Asking  125,000. 

Can  479-3944992.. 


Obstacles  don 't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KNOWIEDCE  •  EXPERIENCE  ■  INTEGRITY 


NATIONAI/HEDIA 
ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  Brokers  &  appraisers 
“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

s  C.  Bolitbo  F;  dward  M 


Thomas  C.  Bolitbo 
(580)421<9600 
bolitbo>«  bolitho.com 


www.Rationalmediasales.com 


Rdward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
brokered  Ta  aol.com 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  ■  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


9-unit  SC/SSC  press. 

5- unit  Goss  Community 

6- 12  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
presses.  Great  selec¬ 
tion  and  values. 

(^INLAND 

MACMit«nv  coaraAAtOi 
4M  Wund  f  mmpmttr 

1-800-255-6746 

www.inlandnews.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732;  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
vwvw.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


Jeffrey  Pdtts 


JP 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

^7"  Gold  Meadow  Way  Suite  100 
Gdid  River 'CA 95670 
Phone-  916-526-2693 
jetfgjpmeoiaparTners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


- - We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuations 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail;  j.newman@attglobal.net 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE! 

ATTN  ad  execs!  Nationally  branded 
print/web  publishing  business!  Unlimited 
Income,  no  royalties,  low  entry  fee  (<$10k)! 
12  yr  proven  success,  no  competition! 
Licenses  still  available  in  prime  markets. 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

Incredible  opportunity  to  head  up  a  Co-Op 
division  of  our  retail-advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Qualified  candidate  must  posses  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Co-Op  advertis¬ 
ing.  Job  responsibilities  include  obtaining 
funds  from  all  co-op  sources;  interface 
with  our  sales  managers,  sales  reps,  art 
and  production  departments.  Conduct 
sales  meetings  to  educate  and  train  sales 
staff  on  use  of  co-op  advertising.  Prepare 
supportive  promo  materials  to  use  as 
sales  tools.  Make  sales  calls  with  ad 
reps.  Manage  co-op  processing  and  re¬ 
view  ads  to  ensure  meeting  co-op  specifi¬ 
cations.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  package  including  salary,  overrides 
and  bonuses.  For  consideration,  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to 
doordt@nysaver.com 
or  Mr,  Darwin  Oordt,  PO  Box  589,  Pel¬ 
ham,  NY  10803. 


CIRCULATION 


Single  Copy  Manager 

Family-owned  KPC  Media  Group  publishes 
three  small  dailies  in  northeast  Indiana’s 
lake  region.  Circulation  tor  all  properties 
(ABC  audited)  continues  to  grow.  But  we 
need  a  self-motivated  professional  to 
manage  our  single-copy  sales.  Experi¬ 
enced  sales  and  customer-service  skills 
required.  Competitive  compensation  and 
good  benefits  package.  Send  resume  to 
Nancy  Sible,  HR,  at: 
nancys@kpcnews.net 


EDITORIAL 


Court  Reporter 

Conn.  daily/Sunday  seeks  courts/cops 
reporter  for  Litchfield  County.  Busy,  inter¬ 
esting  beat  with  many  enterprise  opportu¬ 
nities.  We're  looking  for  an  aggressive, 
self-starting  reporter  with  strong  story¬ 
telling  skills.  Full  benefits  include  health  in¬ 
surance,  401(k)  and  pension. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to: 

L.  Maxwell,  assistant  managing 
editor/local  news,  Republican-American, 
P.C.  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  CT  06722  or 
email  rehr@repFam.com 
(subject  line  must  include  Litchii 
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PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
new.spapier  industry’  even,’  week 
since  188-4. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Texas  Christian  University 
School  of  Journalism 

Texas  Christian  University  and  the  Schieffer  School  of  Journalism  invite  nominations  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  interest  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  school. 

The  Director,  who  reports  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Communications,  is 
responsible  for  the  academic  and  professional  direction  taken  by  the  School. 

The  Schieffer  School  of  Journalism  is  a  professional  program  located  in  Fort  Worth 
Texas,  the  fifth  largest  media  market  in  the  United  States.  The  School  includes  15 
full  time  faculty  with  diverse  educational  and  professional  backgrounds.  Approximately  500 
majors  (including  150  in  news  and  350  in  strategic  communications)  pursue  undergraduate 
majors  in  news  editorial,  broadcast  news,  international  news,  strategic  communications  and 
international  strategic  communication.  In  addition,  the  School  offers  graduate  programs  in 
journalism  and  strategic  communication. 

The  successful  candidate  will  poses  the  following  qualifications: 

•  Bachelor’s  degree  required,  advanced  degree  preferred  with  a  minimum  20+  years 
experience  in  news  (print  or  broadcast  or  online) 

■  A  record  of  distinguished  accomplishments  in  the  filed  of  news. 

-  A  capacity  to  provide  visionary  leadership  for  the  school,  which  is  known  for  its  outstanding 
professional  education. 

-  An  ability  to  raise  funds  and  to  represent  the  College  in  local,  state,  national  and 
international  journalism  and  in  strategic  communication  organizations. 

■  An  appreciation  of,  and  commitment  to,  student  media. 

-  An  ability  to  represent  the  College  in  civic  and  community  organizations. 

-  Experience  in  current  trends  in  new  media,  convergence  and  emerging  communication 
technologies. 

-  A  commitment  to  freedom  of  expression  and  ethical  media  behavior. 

-  Administrative  experience. 

-  A  commitment  to  faculty  governance  and  openness  to  faculty,  students,  staff,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  outside  constituents. 

-  A  dedication  to  the  diversity  of  the  School’s  programs,  including  support  for  the  in¬ 
ternational  portion  of  the  curriculum,  and  creating  and  maintaining  a  diverse  student, 
faculty  and  staff  environment. 

-  Leadership  skills  necessary  to  guide  the  School  in  implementation  of  strategic 
plans  and  the  completion  of  program  accreditation/program  reviews. 

-  An  ability  and  willingness  to  work  within  a  College  of  diverse  views  and  faculty. 

-  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  (an  initial  three-  contract  will  be  tendered 
with  the  possibility  of  renewal  depending  upon  performance). 

Send  application  letter,  resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 

Texas  Christian  University 
Dr.  John  R.  Tisdale,  Search  Committee  Chair 
TCU  Box  298060,Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue  until  position  is  filled. 
TCU  is  an  equal  employment  opportunity/equal  access  employer  and  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  minorities. 
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If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at: 

(888)-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 


BenAlcoffat 

646.654^5416 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  your  communication  link  to 
the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


E&P 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


EDITOR  &  PL  BLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADV  ERTISING  RATES  2008 


Editor  &  Publisher  Is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every  aspect  of  print  and  online 
newspapering  from  the  news  room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most 
tmsted  industry  resource  for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 

E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad.  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONLINE  HELP  WANTED: 


ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine: 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed.  Cash,  check,  VISA, 
MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $140  per  col.  inch  2  inch 
minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online.  Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 

Contact: 

Ben  Alcoff,  Eastern.  Region: 

(646)  654-5416  E-mail:  Ben.Alcaff@nielsen.com 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway.  7th  FI.,  New  Yoilt.  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


EVERYTWIK  YOU  NEED  TO 
KNOW  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS! 


EDITORe^ 

PUBLISHER 


Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper  professionals 
PLUS...circulation  data,  advertising  rates, 
and  much  more. 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO:, 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER;  1-800-562-2706 
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steady"  this  year,  Sugrue  reports. 

But  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  (LAT-WP)  President  Al  Leeds 
doubts  most  svndicates  and  supplemental 
wires  are  thriving  in  a  down  market  like 
this.  “There  are  fewer  reporters,  but  there 
are  also  fewer  newspaper  pages  for  stories 
and  columns,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  many  papers  are  reducing  space 
for  such  reasons  as  shaving  newsprint  costs. 
Shearer  has  been  particularly  aware  of  “the 
disappearing  American  business  page.” 

Still,  WPWG  sales  have  remained  rela¬ 
tively  steady  —  but  Shearer  says  bad  eco¬ 
nomic  times  have  reconfigured  these  sales. 
He  e.xplains  that  large  dailies  are  giving 
WPWG  less  business,  while  some  medium- 
size  and  small  dailies  are  buying  more 
(perhaps  because  these  papers  don’t  face  as 
much  media  competition  in  their  markets). 
But  big  dailies  pay  higher  rates,  so  there’s 
less  revenue  for  WPWG. 

Even  smaller  papers  occasionally  “drop 
three  or  four  features  in  an  effort  to  drive 
away  as  many  readers  as  possible,”  Shearer 
says  wTviy. 

The  bad  economy  w  as  a  secondary  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  CNS  to  Creators  —  the  main 
reason  being  Copley  Press’  desire  to  focus 
on  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  says 
Copley  Kxecutive  Vice  President  Harold  W. 
Fuson.  But  the  recession,  he  adds,  did  play 
a  role  in  the  decision:  “In  an  economy  like 
this,  you  have  to  be  more  careful  about  how 
you  use  your  resources.  You  have  to  focus 
even  more  sharply  on  your  core  business.” 

CNS,  considered  a  syndicate  despite  hav¬ 
ing  “News  Service”  in  its  name,  distributes 
features  both  individually  and  in  packages. 
During  a  recession,  syndicate  and  new's 
service  packages  often  do  better  than  indi¬ 
vidually  sold  features  because  newspapers 
get  more  content  for  the  money. 

For  instance,  Cagle  Cartoons’  package 
has  retained  its  list  of  about  850  clients 
since  2005,  says  CC  head  Daryi  Cagle. 

Some  subscribers  were  lost;  about  an  equal 
number  were  gained.  But  while  staying  on  a 
plateau  is  great  these  days,  the  syndicate’s 
package  had  previously  grown  from  zero  to 
850  clients  (mostly  newspapers)  between 
2000  and  2005.  “Editors  love  us,  but  some 
corporate  chains  insist  that  syndicated  con¬ 
tent  be  cut,”  notes  Cagle.  “These  decisions 
from  the  top  are  so  shortsighted.  These  are 
just  tiny  amounts  of  money.” 

Wilson  says  United’s  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  package  of  columns, 
comics,  and  other  content  “has  held  strong.” 
She  adds  that  wires  like  the  United-market- 


(rimttjtmiucia  eimt«  3frec  Prtas 


A  recently  syndicated  Clay  Bennett  cartoon  certainly  reflects  the  woes  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Syndicates  face  the  music 


Many  struggling  newspapers  aren’t  in  a  content-buying  mood 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

AS  NEWSPAPERS  GET  BUFFETED  BY  THE  RECESSION 

and  a  changing  media  landscape,  syndicates  and 
news  services  are  not  immune. 

“I  think  it’s  a  very  tough  market  for  everybody 
right  now,”  says  Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  United  Media. 

Alan  Shearer,  editorial  director  and  general  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group  (WPWG),  agrees:  “This  is  a 
difficult  time.” 

And  a  time  of  change,  as  Creators  Syndi-  they  often  turn  to  syndicates  for  content,” 
cate  announced  in  late  May  that  it  was  buy-  says  Creators’  national  sales  director.  “The 

ing  Copley  News  Service  (CNS)  this  month.  content  is  cheaper,  but  it’s  often  top-of-the- 
But  can  a  difficult  time  also  be  a  time  of  line  because  syndicates  get  thousands  of 

opportunity'?  Margo  Sugrue  thinks  so.  submissions  and  can  pick  the  best.” 

“When  newspapers  cut  budgets  and  staff.  Creators’  sales  have  remained  “verv 
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ENNETT.  CIIATTANOOUA  TIMES  FREE  PRESS/WASII INGTON  POST  WRITERS  GROUP 


SYNDICATES 


FREE  CHECKING 


“Hollywood  Previews”  content  can  generate  revenue. 

ed  Scripps  Howard  News  Service  “can  fill  in 
a  lot  of  gaps”  for  papers.  But  todays  econo-  Pr 

my  is  bad  enough  that  United  has  opted  to  sa; 
sell  parts  of  the  NEA  package  to  papers  that  wt 

would  rather  not  pay  for  the  whole  thing.  an 

LAT-WP’s  Leeds  says  the  top  news  serv-  W 
ices  “tend  to  fare  a  little  better  than  the  syn-  en 
dicates”  in  a  bad  economy  not  just  because  Sh 
they  offer  lots  of  content  for  the  money.  “A  in 
good  supplemental  news  service  has  con-  tu 
stituencies  across  a  spectrum  of  new'spaper 
sections,”  he  e.xplains.  So  a  paper  wanting  al 

to  drop  a  news  service  might  find  “several  cn 
editors  fighting”  that  decision,  he  says,  cu 

while  one  editor  pulling  one  svTidicated 
feature  might  not  incur  opposition  from  to 
editors  of  other  sections.  Sli 

Still,  the  economy  has  affected  LAT-WP  sti 
and  other  supplemental  wires.  “Not  long  pr 
ago,  a  strong  regional  newspaper  might  buy 
three  news  services.  Now  they  take  one  or  th 
two,”  Leeds  adds,  while  noting  that  the  six  rei 
2008  Pulitzer  Prize  wins  for  The  Washing-  ee 
ton  Post  could  help  LAT-\VP  retain  current  Cr 
clients  and  sign  new  ones.  tri 

LAT-WP  and  other  content  distributors  ar 
also  retain  clients  by  going  easy  on  rate 
hikes  or  even  slightly  reducing  fees  in  some  fan 
cases.  “We’re  very  careful  with  our  pricing.  W 
No  newspaper  has  the  budget  it  did  before,”  sti 
says  Leeds,  adding  that  LAT-WP  is  offering 
more  photos  and  graphics  at  no  extra  cost.  otl 
When  it  comes  to  phone  calls  from  us 

papers  who  feel  they  can’t  pay  rate  hikes,  (ti 
“we’ve  had  as  many  calls  as  we’ve  ever  had,”  pr 
reports  United’s  Wilson.  “We’ve  been  ac-  ra 
commodating,  based  on  the  circumstances.”  be 
She  notes  that  if  a  pap)er  regularly  paid  pr 

rate  increases  in  the  past,  it’s  possible  they  pc 
may  get  a  break  this  time.  “But  we  can’t  do  mi 
that  for  a  paper  every  year.” 

How  are  various  feature  categories  do-  co 
ing?  “Big  names  like  ‘Miss  Manners’  gener-  tic 

ally  hold  their  lists  even  in  difficult  times,” 
says  Wilson,  referencing  United  etiquette  i 
writer  Judith  Martin.  But  she  adds  that  * 

lesser-known  “niche”  columns  don’t  do  as 


BEia  well  during  a  recession.  Wilson  adds 
that  sales  of  comics,  because  of  their 
high  readership,  remain  “solid.” 

With  many  papers  struggling, 
syndicates  don’t  rely  only  on  tradi¬ 
tional  features.  There’s  revenue  from 
licensed  products  inspired  by  comics 
and  revenue  from  books  (such  as  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoon  collections  co-edited 
by  Daiy  l  Cagle  and  many  releases 
from  Universal  Press  Syndicate  sister 
"  company  Andrews  McMeel  Publish¬ 
ing).  In  addition,  there  are  offerings 
that  enable  papers  to  make  money. 

For  instance.  Universal  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Communications  Kathie  Ken- 
says  the  sjndicate  has  done  well  with  the 
w  eekly  Spanish  supplement  “Fronteras” 
and  with  “features  that  w'ork  with  paf)ers’ 
Web  sites  to  increase  traffic  and  ad  rev¬ 
enues,  like  ‘Hollj-wood  Previews  Online.’” 
She  adds  that  Universal  “has  developments 
in  the  pipeline  that  involve  wireless  ven¬ 
tures  and  features-on-demand  to  mobile.” 

Kerr  adds:  “Expanding  beyond  tradition¬ 
al  print  features  is  one  of  the  most  e.xciting 
creative  exercises  to  come  out  of  this 
current  environment.” 

Sj-ndicates  also  sell  at  least  some  features 
to  non-new'spaper  sites.  And  WPWG’s 
Shearer  suggests  that  new  spaper  sites  can 
still  run  features  if  there  isn’t  space  in  the 
print  edition. 

Meanw-hile,  syndicates  and  wires  report 
that  staffing  has  remained  mostly  stable  in 
recent  months,  though  some  CNS  employ¬ 
ees  may  lose  their  jobs  in  the  transition  to 
Creators  ownership.  Staffing  at  content  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  tight  for  years,  so  there 
aren’t  many  positions  that  can  be  cut. 

“I  was  controlling  expenses  before  it  was 
fashionable,”  Leeds  jokes,  noting  that  LAT- 
WP  has  had  roughly  the  same  number  of 
staffers  (21)  for  years. 

But  content  distributors  have  reduced 
other  e.xpenses,  including  travel  (though 
usually  not  sales  travel)  and  office  outlays 
(turning  off  lights  more,  buying  a  copier/ 
printer/fax  machine  rather  than  three  sepa¬ 
rate  devices,  and  the  like).  Also,  there  can 
be  less  spending  on  brochures  and  trade- 
press  ads  as  sv-ndicates  and  wires  prefer  to 
point  a  potential  client  to  their  Web  sites  for 
more  information  about  content. 

“It’s  a  fhistrating  world  out  there,”  Cagle 
concludes.  “Sales  are  not  easy  in  s>-ndica- 


tion  these  days.” 


Visit  www.eclitorandpublisher.com/ 
syndicates  for  Senior  Editor  Dave 
Astor’s  daily  syndicates  reports. 


Belden 


Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


I 


Gannett  (GCI) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
A.H.  Belo  (AHC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


June  19  close 

23.67 

16.10 

44.73 

573.18 

7.01 

7.56 

13.54 

4.76 

222.51 

331.64 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  June  19 


-57.89 

-37.43 

-0.89 

-25.91 

N/A 

-70.86 

-60.78 

-78.35 

-33.64 

-11.21 


-20.57 

-13.58 

-5.71 

-12.49 

-16.55 

-19.06 

-11.96 

-33.70 

-5.48 

-5.05 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


ONLINE  ADVERTISING 


Newspaper  Share  of  Local 
Online  Dollars 

($  in  billions) 

Total  local  Newspaper 


Year 

online 

adveitising 

local  online  %  of 
advertising  share 

2002 

$1.70 

$0.65 

38.5% 

2003 

$2.10 

$0.81 

38.6% 

2004 

$2.70 

$1.20 

44.4% 

2005 

$4.80 

$2.00 

41.6% 

2006 

$5.70 

$2.60 

45.6% 

2007 

$8.70 

$3.20 

36.7% 

2008* 

$13.10 

$3.70 

28.2% 

Projected 


Average  share 
of  local  online  spend 
by  market  size 

DMA*/  %  of 

market  size _ share 

Top  markets  1-20  11.5% 

Markets  21-50  13.9% 

Markets  51-100  10.7% 

Markets  101-210  9.1% 

*Designated  market  area 

^Oq/  0*  online  revenue 
/®  came  from 
non-print  advertisers  at  the 
largest  newspaper  Web  sites. 


Online  Ad  Categories:  A  Five-Year  Forecast 

($  in  billions) 

Promotions  ■  National  Ads  1^  Local  Ads  ■  Online  Direct 
O  National  Search  ■  Local  Search  ■  Audio/video 


2008  2009  2010 


2011  2012 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 


2007  NEWSPAPER  MARGINS 


EBITDA*  margins  on  a  reported  basis  (includes 
estimated  corporate  expense  allocations) 


McClatchy 


Morris  Publications 


Journal  Register 


Gatehouse  Media 


MediaNews  Group 


New  York  Times  Co. 


20.6% 

19.5% 

19.3% 

■ 

16.6% 

I 

13.2% 

13.1% 


Tribune  lo  15  20  25  30  35 

*  Earnings  Before  Interest.  Taxes,  Depreciation,  and  Amortization 

Source:  Moody's  Investors  Service 


A  DECADE’S  LOOK  BACK 


Number  of  U.S.  dailies 

Year _ Morning  Evening  “All-Day’’*  Total 

2007  867  565  10  1,422 

1997  686  846  12  1,520 

*Newspapers  counted  both  in  AM  and  PM  columns,  but  only  once  in  total. 

Number  of  U.S.  Weeklies 

Year _ Paid _ Free  Combined  Total 

2007  4,259  1,029  965  6,253 

1997  4,133  995  1,453  6,581 

Circulation  Stats 

Year _ Daily  Circ _ Sunday  Circ _ Weekly  Circ 

2007  50,741,600  51,246,332  46,896,483 

1997  56,983,290  60,797,814  47,340,474 

States  with  the  most  dailies 

Year _ State _ Number _ 

2007  Ohio,  California  83  (each) 

1997  California  98 

Number  of  Multi-Newspaper  Cities 

Year _ Number _ 

2007  36 

1997  58 

Source:  Editors  Publisher  International  Year  Book,  2008,  1998,  1997 
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Editorial  Cai’toorr  of  the  Month 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web  site.  E&P 
Online  features  new  columns  by  staff 
members  and/or  guest  writers.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  of  the  past  month’s  pieces. 
Check  out  more  at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 


-s/insmioN. 


THE  Hien  COURT 
RULEPASMNST 
^HAdAlNON 
THEI>ETAlNEeS^ 


MIKE  PETERS,  DAYTON  (OHIO)  DAILY  NEWS, 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  JUNE  12 


Kinsley,  Dean  Baquet,  Jeff  Johnson, 
Andres  Martinez,  Jim  O’Shea,  James 
Newton,  Russ  Stanton,  David  Hiller. 

These  are  the  10  different  men  (yes,  10) 
who  have  held  the  three  most  important 
positions  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  — 
editor,  publisher,  and  editorial  pages 
editor  —  in  just  the  past  three  years. 

With  this  w  eek’s  announcement  of  yet 
another  pending  change,  that  of  Newton 
departing  as  editorial  pages  editor  (after 
slightly  more  than  a  year  at  the  helm), 
another  name  will  be  tacked  on  to  the  list 
when  his  successor  is  selected  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

It’s  not  a  great  record  of  continuity, 

f"!  especially  for  a  paper 
I  that  has  a  host  of  other 
I  problems,  from  new 
;  ownership  and  budget 
cuts  to  the  same  advertis- 
I  ing  and  revenue  chal- 
'  i  lenges  eveiy  other  daily 

■Wkk  paper  faces  these  days. 
Strupp:  More  But  for  the  L.A.  Times, 
stability  needed  mighty  dallies 

of  American  newspaper  history,  the 
changes  are  even  more  striking. 

It  is  clear  the  editor,  editorial  pages 
editor,  and  publisher  chairs  need  to  stay 
still  for  a  while  if  the  paf)er  is  going  to 
maintain  some  joumali.stic  —  and  business 
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30  - 


Shoptalk 


FRESH  OUT  OF  IDEAS? 

For  all  its  big  talk,  Sam  Zell’s  team  seems  bereft  of  inspiration 


WHEN  I  STARTED  AS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  RE- 

porter  at  the  Herald  News  back  during  the 
Carter  administration,  I  was  assigned  to  cover 
three  tiny  townships  in  northern  New  Jersey 
and  write  two  “substantial”  stories  every  day 
from  each  of  them.  The  fact  that  there  were  not  two  substantial 
stories  coming  out  of  these  hamlets  in  any  given  year  mattered  not 
at  all  to  my  editor.  His  helpful  advice:  Just  get  the  damn  stories. 

But  I  was  surely  better  off  than  the  reporter  who  had  the  same 
assignment  at  our  rival  paper,  the  old  Paterson  News.  She  was  held 

to  a,  well,  different  productivitj’  standard.  questions.  Like,  what  does  a  “page”  mean? 

“They’ve  begun  to  weigh  our  stories,”  she  Who’s  counted  as  a  journalist?  Are  Web 

told  me  as  we  waited  for  the  town  fathers  of  stories,  podcasts,  \ideos,  TV  and  radio 


Ringwood,  N.  J.,  to  assemble.  Weigh  them? 
“Yeah,  they  take  your  clippings,  and  put 
them  on  a  scale.”  Somehow,  the  Paterson 
News  editors  had  determined  a  minimum 
acceptable  weight  for  journalis¬ 
tic  output. 

Fast  forward  30  years,  and 
the  self-described  “innovators” 
and  “rule-breakers”  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Sam  Zell  into  the  execu¬ 
tive  suites  at  Tribune  Tower  in 
Chicago  are,  almost  literally, 
trotting  out  the  Paterson  News 
scale  to  assess  the  productivity 
of  the  journalists  they  employ 
around  the  nation. 

In  a  conference  call  last  month  that  could 
hardly  have  been  reassuring  to  the  folks 
who  shoveled  the  money  that  put  Tribune 
Co.  nearly  $13  billion  in  debt,  COO  Randy 
Michaels  announced  that  he  had  somehow 
determined  the  average  journalist  at  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  produces  300 
pages  a  year,  while  their  counterpart  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  produces  barely  more 
than  50.  He  seemed  to  think  he  was  saying 
something,  though  he  couldn’t  answer  or 
simply  didn’t  address  the  most  obvious 


appearances  counted? 

These  days,  when  the  frat  boys  around 
Zell  hire  another  crony  who  used  to  work  at 
Clear  Channel,  they  like  to  announce  it  with 
allegedly  funny  press  releases, 
such  as  the  one  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Kim  Johnson  as 
senior  VP  of  local  sales  for  Tri¬ 
bune  Interactive  that  identified 
her  as  “a  former  waitress  at 
‘Knockers,  the  Place  for  Hot 
Racks  and  Cold  Brews.’”  But  for 
sheer  corporate  hilarity’.  I’ll  take 
a  Tribune  spokesperson’s  re¬ 
sponse  when  Chicago  Reader 
media  critic  Michael  Miner 
asked  w'hat  methodology  Michaels  used  in 
his  “pages”  productivity  measure:  That, 
Miner  was  told,  was  “proprietary.” 

Whatever  comes  of  Michaels’  measure¬ 
ments  —  and  as  of  this  writing,  it  appears 
there’s  been  no  directive  to  local  newsroom 
managers  about  what  specifically  they’re 
supposed  to  do  with  this  “proprietary” 
information  —  the  point  really  isn’t  its 
absurdity,  but  the  poverty  of  ideas  that 
more  than  anvthing  characterizes  the  new 
Tribune  Co. 


Real  estate  mogul  Zell  arrived  at  Tribune 
foil  of  contempt  for  the  old  regime  and 
blustering  confidence  that  a  few'  pair  of  new 
eyes  —  belonging,  in  the  main,  to  old  buds 

—  would  quickly  size  up  the  company’s 
problems.  Since  then,  there’s  been  nothing 
but  a  series  of  small-bore  measures,  many 
of  them  w’ell  past  their  sell-by  date.  This  is  a 
crowd  that  appears  to  think  adopting  a 
common  Web  design  for  its  papers  and  TV 
stations  is  a  bold  new  idea.  (“Mr.  Michaels, 
Real  Cities  on  line  two.”)  Or  that  its  dailies 
should  move  from  a  60/40  newshole  to  ad 
ratio  to  a  50/50  split  because  “a  paper  looks 
good  at  50%  advertising.” 

The  depth  and  the  length  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  collapse  has  surprised  the 
oldest  hands  in  the  industry,  so  a  newcomer 
like  Zell  could  hardly  be  e.xpected  to  have 
taken  it  into  account  for  whatever  game 
plan,  if  any,  he  had.  Yet  the  deepening  of 
the  industry  crisis  —  obv’ious  at  his  arrival 

—  has  not  seemed  to  inspire  much  in  the 
team  around  him. 

Tribune’s  smaller  so-called  T-Six  papers 
were  supposed  to  be  laboratories  for  radical 
experiments.  Re-thinking  content,  beyond 
simply  cutting  newshole?  That’s  apparently 
too  outside  the  box  for  these  free-thinkers. 
Mov-ing  to  free  publication,  or  a-la-carte 
section  delivery?  That’s  not  on  the  table  for 
Zell’s  everything’s-on-the-table  guys. 

The  fonny  thing  is,  the  old  Tribune 
knew  how  to  do  short,  and  how  to  publish 
thin  papers  without  readers  thinking 
they’d  been  cheated.  The  Chicago  quick- 
read  RedEye  and  the  Spanish-language 
daily  Hoy  are  two  good  examples.  But  the 
Zellots  —  more  isolated,  at  least  according 
to  Chicago  newsroom  gossip,  than  even 
the  supposedly  “siloed”  managers  of  the 
previous  buttoned-down  regimes  —  never 
seem  to  talk  about  leveraging  that  knowl¬ 
edge  across  the  chain. 

Long  ago,  Daniel  Burnham,  the  architect 
w’ho  envisioned  Chicago’s  magnificent  lake- 
front  and  network  of  boulevards,  adv’ised: 
“Make  no  little  plans.  They  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men’s  blood,  and  probably  will  not 
themselves  be  realized.”  At  the  company 
that  once  professed  to  publish  the  “World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper,”  the  makers  of  little 
plans  are  in  charge.  S 

For  new  columns  nearly  every  day,  visit  I 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns  I 
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“We  appreciate  Hearst  Newspapers’  support 
of  professional  development  programs  to  help 
black  journalists  thrive  in  today’s  competitive 
media  environment.” 

-  Barbara  Ciara.  President 
Natl  .Assoc,  of  Black  Journalists 

“Hearst  Newspapers  has  been  an  invaluable 
partner  to  AAJA  in  encouraging  young  Asian 
American  and  Pacific  Islander  students  to  enter 
journalism  and  develop  leadership  throughout 
their  careers.  Hearst  has  been  a  major  supporter 
of  programs  designed  to  promote  diversity  in 
the  newsroom  and  in  news  coverage.” 

-  Rene  Astudillo,  Executive  Director 
Asian  American  Journalists  Assoc. 


“Hearst  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  NAMME 
since  its  inception.  As  both  a  corporate  member 
and  key  sponsor  of  our  major  programs,  Hearst 
Newspapers  helps  promote  leadership  and 
professional  excellence.” 

-  Toni  Laws,  Executive  Director 
Natl  Assoc,  of  Minority’ Media  Executives 

“We  are  grateful  to  Hearst’s  commitment  to 
recognizing  and  supporting  journalism  that 
embodies  our  mission  of  fair  and  accurate 
coverage  of  LGBT  issues.” 

-  David  Barre,  Executive  Director 
Natl  Lesbian  &  Gav  Journalists  Assoc. 
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